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; a secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 


children and youth. 
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that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 


the training of the child. 
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such united efforts as will secure for every child the 
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Years make men restless—they needs must spy 
Some certainty, some sort of end assured, 
Some sparkle, though from topmost beacon-tip, 
That warrants life a harbor through the haze. 


—Robert Browning 














The reridentti Message 


| Strong, With Spirit Free’ 


STRONG WIND often whips up particles of dust, which fill the air and change 
the landscape, so that the hills, trees, and buildings take on different colors and 
different forms. In the same way, a strong wind of unintelligent or selfish 
criticism may blow around a cherished institution, stirring up a dust of false 
and hasty conceptions that cloud the issue and distort public judgment. At pres- 

ent there seems to be a bit of dust-stirring going on around one of the most cherished of 
our national institutions—public education. 

All too prevalent—and not a little disturbing—is the opinion that public education is 
a munificent gift made by a selected group, “‘the taxpayers,’”’ to another group, “‘the 
school patrons.”’ A recent article in a publication dealing with business and taxation 
placed great emphasis on the fact that only a small proportion of the school tax comes 
from residential property. It was implied that only parents benefit from the large school 
expenditure and that ‘“‘business”’ is being imposed upon. 

No one would deny that parents have a tremendous stake in public education, but 
surely so have industrialists, merchants, and others who pay heavy taxes. Industrial 
thinking is set in a new design, which plays in and out through the fundamental struc- 
ture of our national life. The evidence is unmistakable: there is less and less place in 
modern industry for unskilled laborers; the “‘big taxpayers” are clamoring for trained 
and skilled workers to man their plants and stores and offices. Furthermore, what 
about the products that manufacturers turn out, merchants sell, and bankers finance? 
Are these not marketable in proportion to our standard of living? Then it is certainly 
not irrelevant that no single institution plays as important a part in raising that stand- 
ard as does education. 

But there is a further consideration, of infinitely greater importance than the accumu- 
lation of wealth—the effect of education upon the very nerve center of national thought 
and action. Out of the physical and spiritual travail of the centuries has emerged the 
} knowledge, increasingly clear, that we are dependent upon each other for the mainte- 
nance of democratic government, as well as for the justice we expect, the liberties we 
exercise, and the securities we enjoy. But make no error; these blessings are not the 
automatic results of self-government. They result only from self-government that is 
intelligent and conscientious. Every parent, every citizen, and every taxpayer, there- 
fore, has a stake in public education. 


pews 





gyn weg is the month in which American Education Week is proclaimed. Parent- 
teacher associations will be bringing parents into the classroom to develop greater 
understanding between home and school, and, through this understanding, greater 
cooperation. Men may differ in their theories of ethics and logic, but where public 
education is concerned they should be found working side by side for common ends— 
ends, we grant, that are attained slowly and painfully, but ends that will advance the 
ultimate triumph of truth, freedom, and justice. Implicit in this practical endeavor is 
the essence of the way of life defined by Jefferson, affirmed by many other heroes of 
American democracy, and finally and surely acclaimed by the American people. If the 
} nation is to remain strong, with spirit free, every citizen must realize that education can 
never be the exclusive possession of a few. Every citizen has a stake in American public 
education and must support it with money, understanding, and cooperation. The in- 
telligent citizen will do all this gladly, thankful for his own and his children’s indisput- 
able right to the best education in America’s power to bestow. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Y CHILDREN quarrel all the 
time. What can I do to stop 
them ?” 

“Are they well?” 

“Oh, yes; they are never sick, but 
they almost make me ill by their con- 
tinual quarreling.” 

“How old are they?” 

“The youngest is nearly four, and 
the oldest will soon be ten.” 

“Do they have their own play- 
things?” 

“Yes; we have tried in every way 
we know to remove the causes of their 
quarreling.” 

“Ts the quarreling likely to occur at 
a time of day when fatigue might be 
a factor?” 

“No; it often occurs early in the 
morning.” 

“Are they all girls?” 

“The second and the youngest are boys.” 

“Does each have his own room?” 

“No; that is impossible in our home.” 

“Let me suggest that you talk with the children 
about the importance of each one having a place 
of his very own, even if it is small. When you talk 
with them, ignore the quarreling and be prepared 
to suggest a spot that might be assigned to each 
one in case they themselves cannot think of any.” 

“T could clear out the lower part of the side- 
board, which has four sections. It would give each 
one quite a nice place for his things.” 

“Try to lead them to discover that possibility 
and to assume responsibility for keeping order 
and for putting things away after use. Get each 
child to make it a point of honor not to molest the 
space of another without the owner’s permission. 
This may not solve the problem of quarreling all 
at once, but try it; then watch carefully, and you 
may discover other causes of quarreling.” 

After several years this mother approached 
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GERTRUDE LAWS 


the leader of the parent study group who made 
the suggestions and gave her report. “You will 
not remember me,” she said, “but several years 
ago I asked you what to do about the quarreling 
that went on among my children. That quarreling 
was practically checked after each of them had 
his own space. It is true that some of my friends 
have provided whole rooms for each of their chil- 
dren without such good results; but in my family 
the need of each to have his own place seemed to 
be more important than it is in the homes of some 
of my friends. As I think of it now, when my chil- 
dren are almost grown, I believe the benefit was 
mostly in what we all learned about ways of work- 
ing and family living. I realized that the quarrel- 
ing which had bothered me so much had been a 
kind of exciting activity not altogether unpleasant 
to the children—although I think they too are 
really happier when they are not quarreling. But, 
more important still, I learned that not only 
quarreling but other things that annoyed me were 
more often indications of the needs of the chil- 
dren than real problems in themselves.” 

Such discoveries and such evidences of growth 
could be multiplied indefinitely by every parent 
who is doing organized study of the problems in- 


herent in the conduct of home and family life.’ 


They could be multiplied again by every leader of 
a parent study group. 

Having a place in space will not necessarily 
result in a child’s learning to take satisfaction 
in orderly habits, in taking care of his own things, 
or in sharing his things with other people. It will 
not necessarily lead him to respect 
the rights of others. It is only one 
necessary factor in such learning; 
but it is probably the best one to 
begin with. However small the 
house, a space for each person can 
be managed. Each should learn 
that ownership does not exclude 
other people but rather provides 
a way in which each one can have 
the dignity of including others. 
Every person, of whatever age, 
needs the experience of having 
something to share and inviting 
others to share it. If these others 
are different from himself in age, 
race, sex, or economic or social 
status, all the better. Learning to 
be hospitable and gracious requires 
experience. Having one’s own place 
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ET the great wide world be ever so full of 
tension and conflict, the home can still be 
made a place of peace and a stronghold of 
personal dignity. In the why and the how of 
family concord is disclosed a field of study 
which parents will find both rewarding and 
This article is the third in the 
parent-teacher study course, “How We Grow.” 
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in space is necessary to develop these qualities. 


A Compartment in Time 


Aes ONE also has to have a place of his own 
in time. Beginning in infancy and continuing 
throughout life, one should have every day a cer- 
tain amount of time, however small, for which 
he alone is responsible. Often devoted parents and 
other relatives deprive infants of the very founda- 
tion of personal independence and resourceful- 
ness by attending them during every waking mo- 
ment. This is a great mistake. In infancy and early 
childhood time has no meaning whatever. A very 
large part of an infant’s life should be his alone. 
Eager adults mistakenly assume that an infant 
is unhappy if left alone when awake. Yet the foun- 
dation of the ability to be alone and enjoy it is es- 
tablished in infancy and early childhood, just as 
are the foundations of other desirable habits. 
Hearing a child whining the refrain, “Mother, 
wha-a-t shall I do n-n-now?” one wishes that a 
true record of that child’s experience in infancy 
and early childhood could be consulted. If such 
records were available for chronically lonely 
adults—persons who are afraid to be alone, who 











are bored when away from other persons, and who 
have no resources within themselves—it would 
probably reveal an early experience in which no 
opportunity was given for learning to be happy 
alone. 

As the pressures of life increase, the importance 
of providing for every person a place of his own 
in time is augmented. Every day should include 
some time that is not invaded by anyone—not even 
a parent—without invitation or permission. This 
is necessary to a feeling of dignity and personal 
worth. It is necessary to the development, ac- 
ceptance, and protection of values. Continual, 
thoughtless interruption of the time of the young 
child by adults tends to destroy the child’s con- 
fidence in the value of his own feelings, thoughts, 
and activities. On the other hand, there are chil- 
dren whose conception of the importance and 
worth of their own feelings, thoughts, and activi- 
ties is distorted by lack of attention. Here, as in 
other learnings, a balance between self-interest 
and social interest has to be maintained. 

The importance of having a place of one’s own 
in both space and time, a place appropriate to 
one’s age and development, is comparable to the 
importance of food, shelter, or clothing. 


Love Is a Prized Possession 


Nearer aspect of the meaning of a place of 
“one’s own is a place in the affections of those 
whom one loves. A good many behavior difficul- 
ties, not only of children but of adults, are closely 
related to a sense of loss of natural affection. The 
case of Susan illustrates this point. 

Susan was the first child born to her parents, 
both of whom were inordinately proud of her. In 
her infancy and until her brother was born, three 
and a half years later, she was almost never with- 
out attention. This prevented the development of 
resourcefulness, stimulating such an appetite for 
attention as no person can command throughout 
life by socially acceptable means. Her mother 
could not allow adult companions to talk for more 
than a few minutes without breaking in to call 
attention to the curve of Susan’s cheek or chin, 
or the curl of a lock of her hair, or the graceful 
pose of her slender, beautiful little body. Some 
incident of Susan’s life would be used to illustrate 
one point or another in almost every conversation. 

When the new baby was expected, Susan was 
taken into her parents’ confidence and was happy 
in anticipation of a playmate. She never dreamed 
that a new baby would be different from herself, 
for she had always been the “baby.” She was told 
that her mother would have to go to the hospital 
to get the baby and would be gone for several 
days. Care was taken to have her become ac- 
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customed to being put to bed and otherwise looked 
after by the household assistant who would take 
care of her and the home while her mother was 
away. The parents thought they had done a fine 
job of preparing Susan for acceptance of the 
newcomer. 

But she was wholly unprepared for the behavior 
of relatives and friends who came to see the new 
baby and who now took Susan more or less for 
granted. 

She was also unprepared for the fact that her 
mother would need all her strength for the care of 
the new baby and that she herself would not be 
cuddled as much or be able to command as much 
attention as she had been accustomed to expect. 
Soon after her mother came home from the hos- 
pital with the baby brother, who proved to be an 
unusually attractive and interesting child, Susan 
became aggressive, destructive, sulky, and diso- 
bedient. Punishment did not alter her behavior 
except to make it worse. It was difficult for the 
proud and sensitive young parents to feel so com- 
pletely defeated; it was also difficult for them to 
find ways to restore Susan’s certainty that she stil] 
had her own place in their affections. 

Four or five years of careful effort were re- 
quired to bring about the confidence that was 
necessary to equilibrium. The baby had to be ig- 
nored at times by the parents (which, incidentally, 
was really to his advantage, since he was thus 
partly protected against the distorted need for 
attention that had handicapped his sister). The 
help of friends and relatives was enlisted. They 
were asked, when they called, to wait for Susan 
to propose that they see the baby. Both parents 
took great care to control their own irritation at 
outbursts on Susan’s part, even if wholly unpro- 
voked, and to try to discover what incident, what 
tone of voice, what remark had been interpreted 
by her to mean that she no longer had her own 
place in their affections. More than ordinary care 
had to be exercised when the time came for her 
to enter school, and the help of the teacher was 
solicited to maintain the gains that had been made. 
Slowly Susan reached a normal assurance of a 
place of her own, not only in the affections of her 
parents but in the friendliness of other people. 

Had Susan’s parents been unable or unwilling 
to face the consequences of their own inept ex- 
pression of their affectionate pride in their first- 
born and to sustain over a long period their efforts 
to rehabilitate her, there is a very good chance 
that Susan would have become permanently 
maladjusted. 

It is a well-established fact that everyone, old 
or young, has to be reassured from time to time 
of his own place in the affections of those 
whom he loves. The literature which deals with 
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human develop- 
ment abounds in 
reports of behavior 
disturbances which 
can be traced to 
confusion brought 
about by the birth 
of a baby in a fam- 
ily in which the 
next older child is 
still very young 
and has always en- 
joyed the undi- 
vided attention of 
his parents. 

Wise parents 
give careful and 
consistent atten- 
tion to building up 
in the young child a sure confidence that his own 
place cannot be taken by anyone else. The person 
of any age who feels that his place is threatened, 
if not actually occupied, by another often behaves 
in a way that makes others withdraw from him 
or even seek ways to punish him. This, of course, 
only tends to complete his unfortunate conviction 
that he no longer has his place in their affections. 
No matter what they may say in their attempts 
to restore his confidence, he remains unconvinced. 
Some persons need more frequent reassurance 
than others. 


Parents Must Plan 


‘4 READER or a participant in discussion often 

feels annoyed because needs are defined or 
desirable goals indicated without specific recom- 
mendations as to ways of meeting the needs or 
attaining the goals. The reason no specific sug- 
gestions are made in this case is that the method 
must be different for each person. The best way 
to meet needs that are common to all or to attain 
goals that are accepted by all depends upon many 
different factors. Worthy of mention are the 
amount and kind of knowledge possessed by the 
parents; the strength of their desire to provide 
right conditions for the development of their chil- 
dren; the degree of skill they have in using what 
they know; the quality of cooperation that has 
been developed within the family; the resource- 
fulness and adaptability of the members of the 
family; the age and intelligence of the children; 
the occupations of the parents. There are probably 
Many other variable factors that enter into the 
selection of the best method for the particular 
situation. 

One specific suggestion, however, may be made: 
Consider the wishes of the children. A boy whose 
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parents were intel- 
ligent students of 
human __relation- 
ships came home 
one day much dis- 
turbed by an obser- 
vation he had made 
in the home of one 
of his friends. He 
said, “I’m not talk- 
ing about you and 
Dad, Mother, be- 
cause you do let me 
have my say about 
things; but some 
parents never pay 
any attention to 
what their children 
suggest. Some kids 
have keen ideas; if the parents thought of them 
first they would think they were slick.” Parents 
who are growing in wisdom have no need to fear 
that children will acquire too much feeling of im- 
portance through learning how to solve problems. 
Nor is there any reason to fear that children will 
“get out of hand” through honest participation in 
(not domination of) plans which affect the happi- 
ness and welfare of the whole family. Just as the 
development of children is continuous, so the ne- 
cessity for study, care, and understanding on the 
part of parents is continuous. A parent has 
scarcely acquired the skill necessary to the care 
of the infant when, behold, the infant is no more; 
in his stead there is a young child, who calls for 
new skills, new insight, and new understanding. 
Successful shifting of emphasis from material 
values to human values depends largely on home 
attitudes and practices. 

No one would be so naive as to expect that mere 
possession of a room of one’s own, time that is 
uninterrupted, and a place in the affections of 
those one loves will guarantee all the vital experi- 
ences that every growing human being needs. Yet 
a place of one’s own in these three vital life ele- 
ments provides opportunity for ever-expanding 
sympathies and interests. It provides activities 
that promote self-direction and self-control. Many 
activities appropriate for children are noisy 
and involve a kind of disorder that is painful 
to older persons. The quiet and order enjoyed by 
older persons are often sources of tension between 
them and children. Too many unresolved tensions 
persisting over too long a period may cause cleav- 
ages in family relationships which might well be 
prevented if every member of the family were 
assured of his own place in space, in time, and in 
the affections of the others—a place that all have 
helped to plan with each one’s needs in mind. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 





When tule Faces Confusion 


IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


HEN THE surface of the earth cracks, 
\\v inner forces are revealed. Earthquakes, 
volcanoes, geysers, and tidal waves occur. 
Buildings crumble; vessels ride a storm-tossed 
sea; lives are lost. The works of man cannot stand 
against the unleashed forces of nature, and the 
machinery of normal life is disorganized. 
When the surface of society cracks, when the 
social veneer is warped or broken, the outer dis- 
turbance is, again, an indication of inner change. 








Orderly evolutionary processes have been inter- 
rupted. Man is faced with new contingencies and 
problems as he struggles against the drive of an 
emergency. The shaken earth does not cease re- 
volving upon its axis, but structurally it is no 
longer the same. The shaken world of man does 
not stop moving—it cannot—but as men con- 
tinue their attempts to progress they realize that 
basically the world they live in is not the same, 
does not yield the old satisfactions. 

The human family comprises five main groups. 
First come the infants and children, who need 


a 
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social protection. Then come the adolescents, who 
are seeking independence. Next follow the mature, 
who must struggle with the problems of economic 
support, including the fostering of family life, 
In the fourth place one finds the middle-aged, 
who have reared their families and are endeavor- 
ing to hold their place in active economic competi- 
tion with the oncoming generation. Finally there 
are the aged, whose values are in the main nega- 
tive in a world geared to the tempo of a swift, 
machine-dominated age. 


Through the Arch of 


Experience 


LL AGES of man are af- 
fected by the stimuli 

of social demands, stand- 
ards, laws, and ideas, each 
age responding in terms 
of its own constitution 
and experience. When 
peace prevails there are 
various ways of finding 
anchorage in times of 
stress, and men readily 
learn to use them as occa- 
sion requires. But when 
war comes, breeding tu- 
mult and disorder, the 
securities of life vanish. 
The status of home, mar- 
riage, property, education, 
and occupation cannot but 
undergo change. Religion 


is threatened; ethical 
principles are ignored; 
social relationships are distorted. Individual 


thinking is threatened, fears arise, and distrust 
ensues as minority groups crystallize around fixed 
ideas and the effort of national leaders to bring 
about unity of purpose is put forth in vain. 
Under threat of war, ideas become emotion- 
alized. If national purposes and goals are to be 
achieved, people must be led to think in certain 
ways. And, what is even more important, they 
must feel in certain ways about critical issues. 
About democracy, for instance. Ideas of democ- 
racy are readily spread, but are they felt? Com- 
prehension of the need and value of democracy 
is a distinctly personal matter. It finds expression, 
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therefore, in terms of basic emotions which in- 
terpret life in terms of “me.” 

Adolescents represent a stage of development 
when the “me’”-ness of life is outstanding, when 
the idea of “me” is beginning to take on color 
from the social setting. The “I” of “me” becomes 
tinged with “we” until maturity permits the 
fusion of the two concepts, with the realization 
that what helps the “we” should benefit the “TI” 
and that what the “I’’ feels should affect the “we.” 
This may appear complicated, but it is not really 
dificult for most adolescents when the social 
structure is stable. When “we” do not know 
where “we” are, have no idea just what is to 
happen, and cannot tell where “we” are going, 
the “I” suffers from doubt, uncertainty, and fear- 
ful insecurity. 

Shall the “I” attempt to maintain isolation 
from the “we’? Whether the “I” wishes it or 
not, the passage of time automatically places him 
in the full orbit of the “we.” Will the adolescent 
fulfill his destiny as a citizen, or will he attempt 
to live only for himself? 


The Press of the Storm 


— Is the fundamental phase of the greatest 
social conflict confronting youth today. War 
clouds gather ; there are local storms; a cloudburst 
may sweep away adult concepts and lightning 
destroy many dogmatic ideas upon which the 
present social order of this country has depended 
as though they represented the Rock of Ages. 
War defense is a current cry. War offense is to 
come. Then will rage the struggle of hemispheres, 
nations, ideas, industries, religion, family life, and 
personal destiny. Battling for victory! But what 
victory? And for whom? Youth rightly asks 
“Why?” “For what?” “For whom?” 

The war passes. Burnt, cratered fields, crum- 
bled factories, leveled homes, and lines of crosses 
mark its trail. Surviving mankind must with- 
draw from its bastion factories even as it crawled 
from its air raid shelters. A new adjustment 
must be made. The instinctive releases for self- 
defense or for the maintenance of principles of 
living are suddenly checked. Peace ensues. But 
youth says “When?” “Where?” “How?” “For 
whom?” The answers cannot be given now, but 
the problems must be registered, faced, studied, 
and solved. 

Reconstruction, economic relocation, industrial 
rehabilitation, and social reorganization will 
occur. Will the world be better? Will adolescents 
find a new security? Or have we talked too much 
of the value of security without recognition of 
the fact that adventurous living also yields in- 
tense satisfaction? The youth will take pattern 
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from his home, his parents, his age group, his 
neighborhood, his rural or urban community. 
What are these to be? They will never be what 
they once were, before Mars blew Gabriel’s 
trumpet. 

Nor will the human pattern be the same. The 
uprooting of millions of youths from their homes 
for life in camps or on vessels of war makes it 
unreasonable to expect this. The change of em- 
phasis from construction for the promotion of 
human material welfare to construction for the 
conservation of spiritual welfare even at the cost 
of destruction of property and of life cannot 
leave adolescents untouched, any more than it 
leaves their parents untouched. The sudden shift 
of a growing generation from the simple prin- 
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ciples of cultural education to the complicated 
values of practical mechanical dexterity will not 
be lost upon thinking youth. 


The Trails Are All Uphill 


HE ADOLESCENT finds new roads ahead, some 

untried, some known to be hazardous. Wars 
have always been fought by youth. Youth has ad- 
vanced and retreated, bearing the brunt of every 
battle for right or for wrong. This war merely 
changes the formula by showing that there are no 
longer combatants and noncombatants. The army 
of youth fights on all fronts—on land, on sea, and 
in the air; on the line, before the line, and behind 
the line. The distinction between civilian and 
soldier, sailor and marine, has been practically 
abolished save for purposes of classification. 
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Nations war in terms of unified human needs, and 
youth is the spearhead of the struggle. 

Parents talk of independence and security for 
their sons and daughters, but these entities are 
socially meaningless until they are fortified by 
a rational sense of responsibility. One of the 
responsibilities of adulthood is the development 
of this very sense of responsibility in adolescent 
boys and girls. If a youth longs for independence, 
he should be encouraged to attain this goal; but 
he must be willing to accept the full measure of 
responsibility for all his overt thoughts, feelings, 
and actions. 

Responsible citizens are bred socially rather 
than physically. It is only in a limited sense 
that parents are breeders of adolescent morality 
and character. Youth has its own world of ideas 
and ideals, which adults should strive to under- 
stand. They cannot make youth understand the 
adult world if they are unwilling to try to 
understand youth. The adolescent is frequently 
maligned as difficult, antagonistic, unappreciative, 
and impertinently aggressive. He is going through 
a struggle to find himself, in a world which is 
changing so rapidly that his parents are not 
quite sure of themselves or of their own general 
standards. Parents talk of independence but 
foster dependence; they argue the validity of con- 
viction and object to its expression; they talk 
much about responsibility and then delay its exer- 
cise by their adolescent sons and daughters. 


Parents Carry the Standard 


T° PARENTS, the best advice is this: Encourage 
youth to think aloud, to discuss principles and 
practices as intelligent beings who will have to 
think in order to adapt themselves to a world 
which ealls increasingly for thought. Help each 
youth to appreciate his assets instead of dwelling 
upon his liabilities. The main weakness of adoles- 
cents is their limited age experience, and this 
they will outgrow. Let parents try to feel with 
youth, rather than attempt to think for youth. 
Let the elders stress the reality of life rather 
than mask it with phantasies of luxury. Let them 
teach the potential worth of the human spirit and 
encourage feelings for the worthwhileness of col- 
lective living, with full opportunity for every 
expression of freedom of that spirit. Let them 
make the home itself a more democratic institu- 
tion and less a dictatorship based on the mere 
fact of parenthood. Leadership in democratic liv- 
ing is a parental responsibility. The interpreta- 
tion of the world, its peoples and nations, its 





majorities and minorities, is by no means simple; 
nor can parental views be forced as permanent 
impressions upon adolescents. Parents gain more 
by practice than by preaching. Let them practice 
responsible social democracy in their homes. 

Man has ideals, which means that he has not 
attained to what he regards as his highest expres- 
sion of himself. True, the world manifests cruelty, 
greed, intolerance, and injustice, and we are right 
to criticize harshly when we see them in our own 
country, city, community, or home. But these are 
not the dominant forces in our civilization. The 
prevalence of wrong should not blind us to the 
existence of right. If this land of ours is not 
the place we would have it, the reason is that we 
adults are handling things badly. Why not face 
our responsibility? Why not analyze our faults, 
personal, social, political, and governmental? 
Why not admit our weaknesses and encourage 
youth to strive to overcome potentially similar 
faults by developing a greater sense of responsi- 
bility than we have manifested ? 

Let us be honest in our thinking and planning. 
Let us foster honesty in others. Let us show 
courage in facing the unknown, banish cowardly 
defeatism, and stimulate the courage of our 
adolescents so that they can look frankly at life 
and death, unafraid. Let us show them the way to 
live like men and women, conscious of the personal 
meaning of living as free men and not as slaves. 
Let parents stress the need to give to the State 
in the interest of general well-being rather than 
to expect from the State in terms of personal 
benefit. Let them emphasize that life is no illu- 
sion but a stern reality; that the adolescent youth 
is not apart from that world of reality but is 
slowly entering it through apprenticeship. He 
is a junior partner, learning the business of 
living as a participant in a going concern. Later 
he will determine its nature, its purpose, and its 
promise, and he will find new meanings based 
upon his more active share in the enterprise. 

Let parents reveal the moral purpose of life 
as they understand it. Let them guide adolescents 
toward greater heights from which larger vistas 
of life will appear. The boys and girls will note 
the widening horizons and willingly climb higher 
to gain a broader view. Thus alone can they 
glimpse the collective meaning of their own world 
and feel themselves at its center. Thus alone can 
they study the world ever stretching beyond 
their widening horizon and accept their share of 
responsibility for it. Thus alone can they learn 
that to do otherwise would be to lose the sense 
of their own dignity and worth as adults. 
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food. The goal before the nation is a diet 

for every citizen that shall be adequate in 
every respect for good nutrition. It behooves us, 
therefore, to spend this dollar wisely. It is true 
that, compared with many other countries, our 
country is rich in food; but we still are far from 
being a nation of well-fed people. A recent re- 
port issued by the Bureau of Home Economics 
tells us that many millions of our people are liv- 
ing on diets that are below the safety line for 
good nutrition. This does not mean that all of 
these people feel hungry. Some do; many do not. 
Stomach hunger is not the only kind of hunger. 
There is a blood hunger which many of us do not 
realize. To do its work efficiently and well, the 
blood must contain iron, calcium, protein, vita- 
mins, and water. The teeth, the bones, the muscles, 
the brain, the heart, and the lungs are fed by 
the blood, the life stream of the human body. 


ik MARKET we go, to spend our dollar for 
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This is the third article in the parent-teacher 


study course, “Defense Begins at Home.” 





The importance of good food well chosen can- 
not be overemphasized. Living on a poor diet 
for months at a time results in chronic fatigue, 
shifting aches and pains, and various kinds of 
digestive disturbances. An inadequate diet may 
lower a person’s natural resistance to infection; 
it may destroy his sense of well-being, his joy 
in being alive, and his ability to do his work 
effectively. An inadequate diet prevents the 
normal growth and development of children. 

Nor should the patriotic aspect of nutrition be 
lost sight of. In this period of national emergency 
good diets will safeguard the health and strength 
of American families and contribute thereby to 
the defense of the country. “Nutritional diseases,” 
says an eminent authority of the United States 
Public Health Service, “in all probability consti- 
tute our greatest medical problem, not from the 
point of view of death but from the point of view 
of disability and economic loss.” This is true. 


ll 





The Indispensable Foods 


W: ARE not left without help in learning to 
feed our families intelligently. In May 1941 
nine hundred men and women interested in this 
problem gathered in Washington at the request of 
the President of these United States to form a 
National Defense Nutrition Program. As a result, 
we have a “nutritional yardstick” by which we 
can measure the adequacy of what we eat. This 
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yardstick in its original form is technical, but 
when translated into terms of food it shows that 
except for vitamin D, the sunshine vitamin, the 
average normal person can secure all the nutri- 
tional elements he requires in carefully selected 








foods properly prepared and served. 

Milk—The purchase of milk comes first when 
“to market we go”—a quart each day for every 
child of high school age or under and for pregnant 
and nursing mothers; a pint for the other adults 
in the family. Milk does more for the body than 
any other one food and does it more effectively, 
Milk is a body-building, health-protecting food, 
rich in good protein, vitamins, and minerals. 

Meat—Meat is an important item. So is sea 
food. Every child and every adult should have 
one or more servings of meat or fish each day. 
All types of meat—pork, beef, lamb, mutton, 
poultry, and fish, both canned and fresh—may be 
used. Liver, kidney, heart, or some other glandu- 
lar meat should be served if possible once each 
week. Cheese (including cottage cheese), eggs, 
and dried peas and beans are good for meatless 
days. 

Eggs—Eggs come third on our purchasing list. 
Provide one a day for everyone if possible. Eggs 
are primarily a body-building food, but the yolk 
is a good source of some vitamins and several 
minerals. 

Vegetables—Vegetables supply minerals, vita- 
mins, and bulk. Provide one leafy green or yellow 
vegetable and one other vegetable each day and a 
raw vegetable several times a week. 

Potatoes—Potatoes are essentially a heat and 
energy food, but they also contain minerals and, 
baked or boiled in their jackets, are a fair source 
of vitamins. Our market list calls for at least 
one potato per person per day. 

Fruits—Fruits are helpful foods. Provide two 
fruits a day. One should be tomato or a citrus 
fruit, because of the value of these as carriers 
of vitamin C. 

Flour, Bread, and Cereals—Purchase only 
whole wheat or “enriched”’ flour and bread. Those 
in the family who for any reason cannot or will 
not eat whole wheat bread should take enriched 
bread. For cooking, when whole wheat flour is un- 
suitable, enriched flour should be used. Plain 





DOES YOUR FAMILY EAT THESE FOODS 


EACH DAY? 
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white flour and unenriched bread are lacking in 
the vitamins essential for good health. For break- 
fast cereals use only whole grain products. The 
cereal richest in vitamin B: is oatmeal. 

Butter and Substitutes—Buy butter if you can; 
otherwise buy oleomargarine, but make certain 
that the oleomargarine contains vitamin A (see 
table). 

Supplementary Foods—With the foregoing list 
as a foundation, the requirements of our nutri- 
tional yardstick are met. To round out a meal and 
to satisfy appetite other valuable foods may be 
added. Jelly, jam, honey, sorghum, and brown 
sugar are preferable to ordinary white sugar. 
Peanuts are rich in thiamine (vitamin B:). 
Peanut butter has many useful elements and may 
be used in place of peanuts for little children. 
Parsley is not merely a decoration; it furnishes 
iron and Vitamin A. 


Three Golden Rules 


ET US repeat the three golden rules of nutri- 
tion. Bear them in mind when mealtime 
comes. 

Golden Rule No. 1—Remember that seven ordi- 
nary foods can build a sound foundation for 
buoyant health. These foods are milk, meat, sea 
food, eggs, green vegetables, fruit, and, finally, 
bread with adequate vitamins in it. 

Golden Rule No. 2—As far as you possibly 
can, see to it that every day you take at least: 

A pint of milk—to get some Vitamin A, some 
of the B vitamins, good proteins, and plenty of 
calcium. 

A tomato, an orange, a grapefruit, or a glass of 
the juice of one of these—to get plenty of vita- 
min C. 

A big helping of green, leafy vegetables, and 
sometimes yellow ones, raw or lightly cooked— 
to get minerals, more vitamin C, and more vita- 
min A. 

Eggs, lean meat, or sea food—to get proteins, 
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several of the vitamins of the B group, and iron. 
An apple, a peach, a pear, or any other fruit 
in season—to get added minerals and vitamins. 
Golden Rule No. 3—Then, but not before, fill 
up on what you will, but remember not to overeat. 


Health in the Market Basket 


| i eon SPENT wisely for food represent an 
investment yielding a high rate of interest in 
good health and happiness. Few dollars are better 
spent. 

Does this new program mean that we shall have 
to revolutionize our food habits? In some cases, 
yes. For some it can mean less expense for food; 
for others it should mean more. For everyone it 
means more thought in the purchasing of food. The 
right food will help your family’s health. You can 
learn to choose wisely from the variety available. 








Buns for Tea 


When I buy a bun 

I buy a shadowed world, 

Lit by sunlight, 

Dark with shadowed sunlight. 


Wavering corn I buy, 
Bushes of green currants, 
Tall cane and spices, 
Butter from bright fields. 
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I see the gathering 

Gold corn and purple berries, 
Dark spices, syrup crystals, 
Cream in the pan. 

.... Whenl buy a bun 

I buy a world, sun-shadowed. 


DoroTHy M, RICHARDSON 
(From PoretrY, A MAGAZINE OF VERSE) 
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HE “comics” are up before the court again, on the usual 

charges. Merely to substitute good reading, when this can 
be done directly, is excellent. But to lure the child toward good 
reading through his own creative endeavor is nothing short of 
inspiration, since few thrills of any kind are able to compete 
with the exciting and joyous experience of self-expression. 
Sterling North, long a crusader against the “comics,” here 
’ 


offers a brand new antidote to the “comic” magazine poison. 





There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain 
part of that day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 


—WALT WHITMAN 


with our crusade against the “comics,” which began 

with an article published in the Chicago Daily News 
on May 8, 1940. One year after the attack appeared in the 
Daily News, THE READER’S DIGEST became the fourteenth 
magazine to aid us in our work. More and more often the 
hundreds of mothers, teachers, and librarians who have writ- 
ten us offering to enlist in the crusade are asking for a crea- 
tive program of substitution. They have asked for lists of 
books, lists of magazines, and suggestions for alternative 


W: HAVE now reached nearly twenty million persons 
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diversions that will aid them in 
breaking the ‘“‘comic” habit that ig 
epidemic in America at present. 

In many instances the substitu- 
tion of good books for cheap 
“comics” has achieved the desired 
result. In many other cases, how- 
ever, it has been difficult, if not im- 
possible, to wean the child away from 
the superman heroics and the fan- 
tastic violence between the gaudy 
covers. Obviously, additional tech- 
niques for diverting young minds 
are indicated. 

It is perhaps necessary to lead 
the child into better reading habits 
through an oblique and interesting 
approach. Forcing the child is sel- 
dom successful. He must be lured 
and intrigued into new and exciting 
territory through the superior in- 
telligence of the adult. 


Escape from Reality 


NE OF the most objectionable 

aspects of the “comics” is the 
object lesson they teach through 
character after character outside 
the context of real life. Supernormal 
and supernatural heroes are por- 
trayed as beings capable of over- 
coming any hazard with the least 
expenditure of effort. Superman 
laughs at natural laws! 

Thus the child is led into a dreamy 
state of wishful thinking in which 
nothing his puny strength can ac- 
complish seems worth the effort. 
One does not need to consult a psy- 
chologist to realize the detrimental 
and softening effect of this appeal 
to unbridled fantasy. Why work? 
why play? why think? when the 
monsters of the “comic” writers’ 
imagination can nimbly leap all the 
impediments and hurdles which face 
normal humanity? 

The cure for harmful daydream- 
ing is direct participation in fruit- 
ful work and play. It is for this 
reason that I am suggesting in this 
article a new approach to the 
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problem of smashing the “comics.” To a certain extent it is a 
manual and physical answer to futile daydreaming. To state 
it differently, it is an integration of the imaginative and the 
active. It seems to suggest that a mere substitution of better 
reading is not a sufficient answer. And we must start when 
the child is young! 

Ever since Father Froebel revolutionized the education of 
the preschool child it has been known that children discover 
their world through sensory explorations, with eyes, nose, 
ears, and fingertips—and all too often by way of mouth! 
They test and analyze the curious planet upon which they 
have been born. The proper direction of this native curiosity 
along fruitful channels is precisely the aim of the progressive 
educators. 

Busy children are usually good children. If the business 
at hand is of a constructive sort, they are likely to be learning 
rapidly while they work and play. As our civilization becomes 
increasingly metropolitan, however, symbols and abstractions 
are often substituted for actual objects. The farm child, with 
kittens, calves, and colts for his playthings, with orchards, 
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cornfields, and running water for 
his environment, with chores to 
develop his sense of responsibility, 
and with material objects on every 
hand against which to sharpen his 
knowledge of the world, is not so 
much endangered by mere verbal- 
isms. If he grows up to become a 
member of a 4-H Club, raising pure- 
bred stock for exhibition at the 
fairs, he is well on his way toward 
an integrated life. As Oswald Speng- 
ler shows in his Decline of the 
West, the citizen of the megalopolis 
is almost completely removed from 
the wellsprings of creation which 
help the youth in a pastoral environ- 
ment to be a poet and a creator. To 
give the city child the advantages 
of the youngster on the fertile farm, 
we must fabricate and simulate ac- 
tivities comparable to those of a 
simpler era. If the child cannot be 
taken to sand, earth, and clay, those 
substances must be brought to the 
child. Wood in the form of blocks 
or lumber, fabrics and fibers, paper 
and cardboard, paint, stone, bone, 
horn, shell, and several of the more 
easily worked metals are of value 
in leading the child into an explora- 
tion of his unknown self and the 
unknown universe. 


Potter and Clay Endure 


TS NATURAL discipline imposed 
by the handling of materials is 
preferable to the artificial discipline 
superimposed by a harried parent. 
A child soon learns what can and 
what cannot be done with the sub- 
stance he has in hand. Wood can 
be split with the grain but not 
across the grain. Clay dishes that 
are structurally defective will col- 
lapse. The simple logic of the warp 
and woof of a woven mat cannot 
be denied. The child learns in the 
best possible way that nature has 
certain inexorable laws that no one 
can break. 

Compare the busy and character- 
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forming occupation of a boy building airplane 
models with the stupid, glassy-eyed, overstimu- 
lated condition of the same boy riding interstellar 
bombers to destroy the Martians in some pseudo- 
scientific “comic” magazine, and you will under- 
stand the sort of substitution I suggest. Soap box 
automobile races, shop work, modeling, painting, 
weaving, model construction, and simple metal 
work can be made to take up at least part of 
the time now spent in devouring the ten million 
“comic” magazines which pollute the minds of 
some thirty million children once a month. 


Helpless Hands, Lazy Minds 


Cas like their parents, are being endan- 
gered by a soft and sedentary way of life. 
Mechanical gadgets have displaced personal effort. 
Man’s great potentialities as a mechanic have 
been superseded and displaced by the foolproof 
mechanisms installed for his convenience. The 
simple use of wheel and lever and inclined plane, 
which brought us up from barbarism, proved 
stimulating only so long as man used his fingers 
and his wits to improve these mechanical devices 
and to keep them in running order. This stimulus 
has been lost. Today we call the professional 
mechanic. 

The present tendency away from reality in our 
world leads to schizophrenia, daydreaming, serials 
on the radio, cheap movies, and the “comics.” 
A fundamental revolution is necessary, and we 
must start at the grass rvots—with the very 
substance of our planet—if we are to reorient 
Western civilization. A wide-open portal to the 
universe is to be discovered in the simple mate- 
rials that lie all about us. 

Children should, of course, have clay from 
which to make “nature pennies” on which may be 
impressed shells, leaves, flowers, dragonflies, and 
all the other simple art forms of the world about 
them. A sandpan farm or a sandpan city park 
can be made with a shallow box, a bucket of sand, 
and such inexpensive items as toothpicks, tinfoil, 
and bright tissue paper. A terrarium can be 
planted indoors and studied during the colder 
months. From braided clover or a braided pigtail 
it is only a step to the weaving of baskets or the 
weaving of mats. Blueprints of leaves and flowers 
are easily made. Finger painting is fun. Simple 
designs in jewelry can be made with soft wire. 
Art gum blocks, potato blocks, linoleum blocks, 
and finally wood blocks constitute a logical evolu- 
tion to the making of really artistic prints. 
Materials can be studied in their raw form under 
the microscope and in their various finished forms. 
The child can see what he can do with these mate- 
rials, first without tools and then with tools. And 
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finally, from the material itself the youngster 
can be gently lured into perception of the cultura] 
aura surrounding this material. 


Riches from the Good Earth 


OR INSTANCE, if we are studying trees—the 

source of blocks and lumber—here are some 
tree poems which can be read to the youngster: 
Trees, by Joyce Kilmer ; The Sugar Plum Tree, by 
Eugene Field; The Tree, by Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsen; How the Leaves Come Down, by 
Susan Coolidge; Under the Greenwood Tree, 
by Shakespeare; Trees, by Bliss Carman; Love- 
liest of Trees, by A. E. Housman; and The Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree, by William Cullen Bryant. 
Stories of the Druids, the legends of Daphne and 
Apollo, King Midas and the willow tree, the 
building of the ship of the Argonauts, and the 
Wooden Horse of Troy can be integrated with 
the elementary excitement which comes from 
handling and using the material itself. There is 
no material which will not suggest to your mind 
suitable music and literature. Since all classical] 
artistic expression has sprung from the simplest 
sources, a return to the substances of earth is the 
most direct approach to its greatest and best. 

There is also a wealth of technical material 
available in connection with the use of materials, 
For instance, here are some of the books you can 
obtain on mankind’s uses of clay: Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard, by Kirby; Story of the Potter, 
by Binno; Man Before Metals, by Joly; Stories for 
Kindergarten and Primary School, by Wiltse; 
Goldsmith of Florence (Luca della Robbia), by 
Gibson ; Lives of Poor Boys who Became Famous, 
by Bolton; Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
Grades, by Bouser and Missman; Pueblo Pottery, 
by Guthe; Indian Haw Bark, by Parker; Weavers 
and other Workers, by Hall; Handcraft Pottery, 
by Wren; and The Pueblo Potter, by Bursel. 

In brief, my present suggestion for luring the 
child away from the “comics” is the well-known 
substitution of participation and craft work for 
the practice of daydreaming, with a second sug- 
gestion that from actual materials, with their in- 
herent discipline and challenge to manual mastery, 


‘we move to the music and the exciting literature 


which give an imaginative life to these earth- 
bound substances. 

The pro-Fascist pattern supplied by the 
“comics” is replete with the violent fantasy and 
impossible hallucinations now endangering the 
civilized world. We must furnish antidotes to the 
“comic” magazine poison. We have failed miser- 
ably if we fail to teach the coming generation to 
cherish the honest, the beautiful, and the legiti- 
mately imaginative in literature. 
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Let Us Give Thanks 


@ + 
E AMERICANS, in tion, and our rights would be 
We: year of our Lord hollow and empty things. They 
1941, have much to be were beginning to be so just 
ROBERT P. 


thankful for. 

We can be thankful that we 
are still alive as a noble exper- 
iment, the first of its kind in 
history, at the peaceful intermingling of European 
races to bring forth a new kind of commonwealth. 
We are part English, part German, part French, 
part Scottish, part Irish, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Jewish, Welsh, Bohemian, Polish, and Italian. We 
are pure Americans. For Americans are a selection 
from the best of Europe’s races, the best men and 
women, the ones who were too ambitious for their 
children and too much in love with life to live un- 
der acaste system and in a cramped space. We have 
great cities, like Cleveland and Detroit, where 
dozens of races of men are not at one another’s 
throats but are living peaceably together for a 
common good. We can be thankful that we still 
have schools where teachers dare to teach what 
they believe is the truth: that no nation is better 
than another, that common people doing common 
work make up a nation, that men like nothing 
better than being good neighbors and following 
the Golden Rule if the cruelty and selfishness of 
a few tyrants do not prevent them. 

We can be thankful that we are free to go to 
whatever churches we choose and worship in the 
way our conscience decrees. We can be thankful 
that our newspapers and radios and moving pic- 
tures can still tell exactly what is going on in the 
world and that we are allowed to make up our 
minds about what we read and hear and see. We 
can give thanks that our walls do not have evil 
ears eavesdropping on us, that our children are not 
taught by the state to spy on us, that there are 
no trials without a jury, no secret police, no con- 
centration camps, no firing-squads, and no ruthless 
ruler dictating everything we do. We ought to 
give thanks that we live in a country where every 
man’s voice may go into the laws that are made, 
where every man has a right to question those 
whom he elevates to power, where any plowboy 
or bricklayer’s son or factory worker’s son is 
a potential leader of a nation. 

But there is a greater thing to be thankful for 
than all these. If we had all these rights and 
privileges, and had to do nothing more to preserve 
them than we do to keep the blue sky over our 
heads, we should be a wretched and lost genera- 
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a few years ago, when we took 
them for granted. We ought 
to give great thanks that we 
are going to have to struggle 
now, with every ounce of energy in our bodies, 
every ounce of wit in our brains, to keep these 
revolutionary, these youthful, these amazing prin- 
ciples our ancestors dared to lay down in statute 
books and dared to lie down for in their blood on 
many battlefields here and across the sea. If these 
principles are to remain workable and enduring, 
they must be made to work in the whole world. 
What the Pilgrims, the first Thanksgiving men, 
what Washington and the Quaker blacksmith, 
Nathaniel Greene, what Patrick Henry and Israel 
Putnam, what Commodore Decatur, what Lincoln 
fought for as American rights, rights of the New 
World, we must insist upon as the rights of the 
whole world. When one half of the earth is in 
slavery, the other half cannot be free. No rivers, 
no mountains, no oceans can keep national injus- 
tice and inhumanity from spreading and wiping 
civilization and men of good will off the face of 
the planet. Nothing can prevent it save the heroic 
opposition of free and courageous men. 


EN FRANKLIN hoped the sun carved on the 
speaker’s chair at the Continental Congress 
was a rising sun. It was. But our history has only 
just begun. It must be the first chapter in the 
Americanization of the earth. Unless it becomes 
that, we shall disappear from history as other 
strong states have blazed in glory for a little and 
then burned out. We cannot be selfish men in a 
world that has come together, for good or evil, 
as one great family in one great house. The com- 
mon good now is as wide as the world. We should 
be thankful we have a chance to have a hand in 
bringing the dawn. We ought to be the most 
thankful people in history that we have been given 
so cleancut a chance to resist tyranny and cruelty 
and force as they never have been resisted before, 
until they shall become like something we read 
about in the history of the Assyrians. Let us give 
thanks that we are challenged to make the Amer- 
ican faith in mankind the faith of the round 
world, to extend the American hope of liberty and 
justice to the uttermost bounds of creation. As 
free men we are challenged: let us give thanks. 
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Dynamic 


is the fact that the United States is being 
given sufficient time to collect its thoughts 
ind better its practices. 

Whatever ultimate history may record in the 
way of details, this fact will control the issue. We 
see that now. Ultimate history will say that 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s, when despotism emerged 
in futuristic guise for one of its periodic tests 
f the strength of human freedom, the democra- 
ies were caught in a mood of flabby pacifism, 
with the result that an appalling number of them 
were bowled over by that decisiveness which is 
lespotism’s sole virtue. Then the story will run 
that it was most fortunate that Britain, largely 
by reason of her geographic position, escaped the 
catastrophes of those first months. But always his- 
tory will return to the inescapable conclusion that 
the final resolution of events was fixed by the fact 
that the United States, as the world’s principal 
state and principal democracy, had time in which 
to refresh its soul and gird its loins. Even the sur- 
vival of Britain could never amount to more than 
n incidental factor in that reality. 

And, when the situation of today is approached 
from the point of view of that conviction—as we 
are fully justified in approaching it—the re- 
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‘l'o Make Democracy 





AST month Margaret 

Mead inquired closely 
into the techniques of totali- 
tarian strategy and the rea- 
sons for its present advance. 
This month Philip Parrish 
follows her discussion by 
setting forth the means and 
methods of overcoming in- 
ertia and attaining dynamic 
unity and power for the 
democratic idea of life. His 
article is the third in the 
current series based upon 
recent findings of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 





examination of democratic faith and the steeling 
of democratic will now in progress take on a tre- 
mendous significance. That is putting it mildly. 
It would be impossible to overemphasize the im- 
portance of the massed thinking about our way 
of life which is just now going on in America. 
The speed with which we think matters through 
and the soundness of our conclusions will de- 
termine the face which we turn to the enemy— 
will finally determine the outcome on the battle- 
fields and the promptness of that outcome. 

And in this same light, the studies and pro- 
nouncements of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, culminating in The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy, have a unique place. 
They were undertaken before the war began. The 
research was advanced when the crisis unfolded. 
This is fortunate, because we are*in a race with 
disaster, and education can contribute much to 
tl 2 swift readjustment of our national life and 
thought. 

As matters have come about, education is vitally 
directing the readjustment rather than merely 
conforming to it. 

In the National Parent-Teacher series based 
upon the findings set forth in The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy we have had 
George S. Counts’ review of the articles of our 
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PHILIP H. PARRISH 


democratic faith and Margaret Mead’s analysis of 
the techniques by which despotism attacks us. 
Now we are examining those proposals which 
have been made for bringing our democracy into 
an increasingly dynamic mood. If we are to pre- 
sent to our enemy the strongest possible front, 
we must have worthy, long-range ideals in our 
hearts. And it is proper, in this respect, to scruti- 
nize the specific suggestion of the Policies Com- 
mission—the suggestion that America pursue 
four great objectives (and presumably that these 
objectives be taught in the schools) : 

First, a greater measure of equality and se- 
curity in economic condition and opportunity 
among the people. 

Here I cannot quite bring myself to subscribe 
to the wording. All of us, I am sure, favor that 
part of the statement which asserts that greater 
security and greater equality of opportunity are 
the national ideal. But it is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse to declare that the determination of 
our democracy is to achieve greater equality of 
economic condition and to demand that this 
be the thesis of education. Actually our accepted 
ideal is progressive betterment of the economic 
condition of the masses. If it is determined that 
this can best be accomplished through equaliza- 
tion, well and good; our democracy will back 
that method. If experiment shows some other 
system to be superior, we believe that the nation 
would give its approval to the other method. 

There doubtless is some confusion over this par- 
ticular matter, because of the fact that the depres- 
sion is so fresh in our memory and the war sacri- 
fices are immediately before our eyes. Obviously, in 
periods of such stress those who have profited and 
accumulated the most must expect to give up the 
most. Recently I heard Geoffrey Crowther, editor 
of the LONDON EcoNomIsT, questioned concerning 
the spirit of the British people in receiving the 
latest income taxes. “The reply of the British peo- 
ple,” he said, ““was this: ‘They are pretty bad, but 
they should have come sooner’.”’ And this accept- 
ance was largely due to the fact that the wealthy 
have been assessed disproportionately—having, 
for practical purposes, a ceiling of about $20,000. 

All of this amounts to a statement that equaliza- 
tion is properly the ideal of democracy during pe- 
riods of sacrifice and contracting income, but the 
question of whether it is the long-haul ideal de- 
pends upon whether it contributes under labora- 
tory testing to the rising level of welfare of the 
masses. 

With this amendment, if it can be accepted, I 
should recommend that we go all-out on the recom- 
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mendation of the Policies Commission. Our 
schools should emphasize that the economic situa- 
tion under our democracy is not crystallized; that 
it is not finished; and that democracy proposes to 
meet and solve the problem of want in the midst 
of plenty—the problem of distribution in an age 
of abundance. They should teach that democracy 
is more capable than autocracy of finding the solu- 
tion to the technological mixup. They should 
teach why. And pray God that democracy may 
give the teachers more and more to work upon as 
the teachers present to their pupils that thesis. 

Second, sharper attention to the general wel- 
fare and the long-time interests of society. 

Here, of course, all of us will applaud and co- 
operate. This purpose, indeed, might well have 
been made the title of our entire discussion. 

It is patent, or should be, that a society which 
has lost a sense of common ideals and objectives 
is a weakened and undynamic society. Consider 
our forefathers, who are supposed, in the view of 
the thoughtless, to have accomplished great things 
through their infinite diversity. But those same 
forefathers were actually swept forward by a 
community of aims. They had, above all, the com- 
mon aim of subjugation of the wilderness. They 
got together to build roads, to erect schools and 
churches, to fight fires. Their story is more in- 
spiring in its infinite examples of intelligent and 
voluntary cooperation than in its stubborn indi- 
vidualism. And today, when you find a village 
where the people have no community life left, it 
will be one where there is no common spirit—and 
probably no paint on the houses. So also with a 
city. So also with a state. So also with a nation. 

It comes down to a matter of agreement upon 
long-range policies, agreement upon policies 
which we may keep in mind as we build our air- 
planes, harvest our crops, and fight our wars. The 
Policies Commission speaks of the troubles which 
have come upon us through blind absorption in 
our personal interests, in the personal struggle 
for fortunes. We should have been thinking more 
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of the forests that were being slashed away, of 
the fair fields that were being eroded, of the cor- 
ruption that was always elbowing into govern- 
ment and private industry. All this is quite true. 
But now that we are growing more aware of the 
futility and the dangers resulting from our heed- 
lessness, there remains the problem of being spe- 
cific in the ideals which we are to advance— 
ideals that can be agreed upon by all decent per- 
sons and presented dynamically in the schools and 
to the adult population. I recall the case of a Ru- 
manian Iron Guardsman, since happily executed, 
who used to ride about the villages and cities of 
Rumania with a bag of “the holy earth of Ru- 
mania” tied to his saddle. His purpose was dema- 
gogic and his fate appropriate, but what is there 
against a similar devotion to our own earth by 
men of good purpose? Shall we let the devil outdo 
us in loyalty? 

Third, a bold, honest, and dynamic leadership 
must be achieved. 

And the case of the Rumanian demagogue quite 
naturally carries us on to this problem of leader- 
ship in general. How are we going to secure dy- 
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namic leadership that is not of the demagogic type? 

Personally I feel that the Policies Commission, 
in dealing with this particular subject, indulges 
a little too much in the use of the word “must.” 
There is repetition of the idea that we “must” 
have the right leadership. That is the same as 
saying of a sick man that he must get well. As a 
matter of fact, there is nothing compulsory about 
it. He may die. And so may democratic America. 

The point is that we should not die, and that a 
requirement of survival is effective leadership, 
Consequently, the present crisis is not our cue 
merely to repeat that we need the best possible 
men to direct our course through the events of 
tomorrow. It is our cue to sit down and work out 
specific formulas for connecting the best men 
with the jobs that await them. 

Take the case of Mr. Frank N—, a druggist in 
my city. Recently Mr. N— became so irritated by 
constantly hearing his fellow businessmen com- 
plain of the conduct of political office holders in 
the city, the state, and the nation, that he wrote a 
form letter and mailed it to all the businessmen he 
was able to list. The letter urged the recipient to 
join either the county Republican Club or the 
county Democratic Club. He did not care which. 
He wanted only to point out that the way to get 
better government is for sensible men to take an 
active part, not sit back and grouse over the errors 
of those actually “in there and pitching.” And per- 
sonally I am convinced that some such drive could 
be made successful. I am further convinced that 
if American business and professional persons 
could once be induced to study politics they would 
find that most politicians are just people trying 
to get along, not the low characters with a rack- 
eteering angle which many seem to consider them. 
And once this realization dawned, more leader- 
ship of a better type would begin to emerge. 

In other words, when the average business or 
professional man says that politics is “too dirty” 
for him to take part in, he is making a statement 
which is more fashionable than true, and a state- 
ment which, if it were true, would indicate that 
our case is hopeless and that we might as well 
compose ourselves in anticipation of the ultimate 
disintegration of our form of government. 

There are tens of millions of us who challenge 
that conclusion—who believe that under the in- 
creased international pressures of our time the 
best brains of the country can be brought back 
into politics, with the result that our form of 
government will have its maximum strength in 
the way of leadership. Talk of the dirtiness of 
politics should end. The individual business or 
professional man should examine politics care- 
fully for himself, not merely repeat the fashion- 
able condemnation. 
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And in this respect the schools can give im- 
measurable help—not so much with the adults of 
today as with the adults of tomorrow. They can 
and should teach that in the enthusiastic youth 
of the republic the best minds were drawn to the 
service of the state and won immortality to them- 
selves; that later, in the decades of more reckless 
economic exploitation, there was reaction away 
from such devoted service; and that the situation 
today shows the folly into which this has led us. 
Now we should backtrack. We should again realize 
that the greatest honor lies in upbuilding and 
protection of the common state rather than in 
blind absorption in private gain. This does not 
necessarily involve an increased tendency toward 
socialism or anything of the kind. It is a matter 
of common sense that the business of a govern- 
ment, no matter what the size and activities of 
that government, cannot be left to muddle along 
under third-rate direction. That is, it cannot if it 
is to survive. We could not realize that when we 
were prosperous and there were no external 
dangers. We realize it now. Let us proceed on 
that basis. 

Fourth, a substantial measure of equality of 
popular agreement on essential values, principles, 
and procedures. 

Under this heading the Policies Commission 
poses the troublesome reality of nature, particu- 
larly human nature, pointing out that “the excess 
of a virtue may become a vice.” In normal times 





we, under our form of government, actually en- 
courage dissident opinions. But this sometimes 
leads to a condition in which “rights ... . over- 
shadow responsibilities’—in which freedom de- 
generates into license. And in periods of crisis 
the resultant confusion is ominous to the state. 

The commission urges common sense and for- 
bearance, particularly in the critical periods, ob- 
serving that this will not endanger the Bill of 
Rights. 

Granted, but again I respectfully urge that the 
policy-makers go beyond mere statement of the 
need for forbearance. It is required, I think, that 
we work out a formula. 

Suppose, for example, that the schools of the 
United States began instilling into the young 
people the feeling that bitter heckling in periods 
of national crisis is actually unpatriotic—an act 
justifying ostracism. I do not say that this is the 
proper formula, but it could be; for certainly the 
opposite is the present teaching of the schools and 
the present conviction of our society, and the evil 
results are apparent. 

To conclude: The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has performed a vital service and per- 
formed it early enough to start the nation well 
along the way to educational readjustment. But 
various of the Commission’s categories need 
breaking down from the general to the specific. 
The job is well started but only half completed. 
It is a matter of carrying on, and quickly. 








Keeping Cows Out of Clover 


His father was back in his work; the fence was unmade. 

The cows needed pasture, so his father turned them 

into the swampy meadow half swale and half new clover. 
“Keep them out of the clover,” his father said. 


The boy sat on the tumbled stonewall fence at the field’s edge, 
and the sunlight fell over him; but he was never quiet long. 
The cows always wanted the clover more than the swamp grass. 
They knew how to outrun his stone throw; they even knew how 
to outrun his own gait when he tried to catch them unawares 
and whack their rear ends with a stick; they always leaped 
just far enough to let the stick go swishing through the air. 


The boy thought nothing was more stubborn than a cow, 
and he complained bitterly to his father, who said, 

“You don’t know much about humans yet. Wait a while. 
Some day you'll wish you could always stay out in the sun 
and keep nothing more stubborn than cows out of clover.” 


The boy remembered that later when his father was gone. 

Sometimes when he saw cows, he felt gentle toward them. 
“I kept them out of clover once,’”’ he said, “‘or tried to, 

in the spring of my life, in June, in the sunshine.” 
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How Would You Answer These? 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


Part I 


HAT WOULD you do with a two-year- 

\ \ old in a car who is continually grabbing 

the steering wheel? Wouldn’t you slap 
his hands? 

A group of six-year-olds are playing with 
matches. They have lighted a fire in the back- 
yard, and they are about to get burned. What 
would you do? 

An eight-year-old has a dart gun and is aiming 
at the light fixtures. What would you do? 

These questions have one thing in common; 
something serious is about to happen. Ordinarily 
we would try to understand the child’s behavior 
before applying treatment. But in these three 
situations there is little or no time for analysis. 
Emergency action is necessary. 

However, temporary emergency action will not 
solve the fundamental problem. We may put the 
child in the back seat, help put out the fire, and 
suggest another interesting target for the dart 
gun practice. But the situations must be investi- 
gated more thoroughly if we wish really to guide 
helpfully. Here is where behavior analysis comes 
In. 

Why did the child grab the steering wheel? 
Wasn’t there anything interesting for him to do? 
Did the mother expect the two-year-old to sit 
quietly on the front seat? Did she think that his 
interest in watching traffic would last throughout 
the trip? But this is asking more of him than his 
development under ordinary conditions enables 
him to do. As a fundamental treatment she might 
put in the car several interesting play materials 
and have him play in the back seat. He will be 
interested in looking out of the window for a 
while, but this will not last. He needs several 
different and interesting activities. The funda- 
mental solution is to provide these activities. Hold- 
ing him back from grabbing the steering wheel is 
only a temporary expedient. 

Why were the six-year-olds playing with 
matches? Didn’t they have other interesting play 
materials? Had not someone shown them what 
matches will do? Didn’t they know that a fire is 
difficult to control and that if they want a fire an 
adult should be around to help them? Did they 
have enough confidence that their parents would 
give them a fair chance to learn about matches 
and fire? 

Why hadn’t the eight-year-old learned how to 
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use a dart gun? Does he help pay for things he 
breaks so that he may learn something about 
values? , 

Finding the answers to such questions as these 
will point the way to guidance that is really help- 
ful. The aim of every parent should be to guide 
his child so that emergency situations arise very 
infrequently. This can be done if we take time to 
analyze the child’s behavior and treat the funda- 
mental causes, not merely the symptoms. 


Part Il 


W ARE all trying to get clearly in our minds 
what we mean by democracy. What is a 
democratic family? 

First of all, a democratic family is one in which 
children are considered so valuable that they have 
a right to be understood. In an autocratic family 
the father or the mother exercises authority ac- 
cording to desire, without regard to others. But in 
a democratic family the welfare of all, children as 
well as adults, is considered. And we cannot 
minister to the welfare of children unless we 
understand them. 

Let us take a simple illustration—quarreling. 
In a democratic family we analyze the causes. If 
quarreling originates because an older child wants 
to dominate a younger, because by that method the 
older child can feel himself “big,” we ask: Is there 
anything wrong with the older child’s wanting to 
feel “big,” that is, proud of what he can do? If not, 
how can we help him to achieve this end by meth- 
ods which take into account both his own welfare 
and that of the younger child? Perhaps the two 
children can solve it themselves; we can give them 
an opportunity. But if the older child is much 
older and enforces his demands by his superior 
strength, we may help him to develop some other 
method of gaining security and status. If he is a 
ten-year-old, perhaps some good tools and boards 
to make bird houses, or boxes for storing things, 
or little factories for the city he is building around 
his electric train will help him. If he is a sixteen- 
year-old, perhaps he can plan and supervise the 
construction of a needed garage, improvements in 
the yard or the walks, or rearrangement of the 
garden. 

In a democratic family the general welfare 
comes first. There is no arbitrary authority. 
There are no favorites. There is only the welfare 
of all. 
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EDGAR DALE 


of a harassed parent who, exasperated at 

the great amount of teaching she had to do 
in connection with the home work of her four 
children, wrote a note to the teacher suggesting 
that they reverse roles: the teacher then would 
teach, and the parent would only hear the lessons. 
But I wonder now whether the story is really to 
the point. Aren’t parents the logical teachers of 
children? 

One of the biggest mistakes we are making in 
the field of education is to assume that only 
“teachers” teach. Indeed, if we define a teacher 
as one who guides children into ways of enriched 
living, then the only difference between parents 
and school teachers is in the kind of teaching 
they do. The school is especially equipped to do 
certain specialized kinds of teaching, to give con- 
tinuity and systematization to learning experi- 
ences that the average home cannot give, and to 
build group morale and assign responsibilities. 
But the home is more often where the heart is— 
and emotions are a very important part of the 
educative process. 


[ore was current some years ago a story 


The School of Home 


HE PROFOUND influence of parents as teachers 

is shown in the education of young children. 
Again and again I have asked groups of teachers 
to estimate the speaking vocabulary of children 
entering the first grade. The typical answer is 
from 250 to 750 words. Actually the vocabulary is 
somewhere between 2,000 and 2,500 words, ac- 
cording to the studies of Mrs. Ernest Horn and 
other investigators. 
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Parents 
Are 


Teachers 


OZ. Armsiro R 


How did the child learn this vocabulary without 
the aid of school teachers, without (in many 
cases) the ability to read? How did this illiterate 
little person gain such a wide understanding of 
the world in which he lives? The answer is simple, 
yet profound. He learned by the most important 
method of learning there is—by direct participa- 
tion, with responsibility. He tasted, he handled, 
he smelled, he looked, he felt, he heard, he lifted, 
he pulled, he pried. He constantly asked, ‘““What’s 
that?” “Who’s that?” “Why?” “What’s that for?” 
“Let’s go see——” “May I make————-?” As a 
consequence he became acquainted directly with 
animals, plants, birds, furniture, automobile 
parts, tools, trees, fruits, vegetables, insects, 
kitchen utensils, articles of clothing, and parts 
of the body. He learned scores of adjectives de- 
noting size, color, speed, and various other quali- 
ties. He learned many verbs of action, such as 
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run, jump, flop, sprawl, slip, somersault, hop, 
skip, trip, fall. 


The Charm of the Known 


i ipsa EDUCATIONAL clue for parents is that the 
way to help their boys and girls learn is to see 
that they get rich experiences—many of them 
direct ones. The child who learns literally gets 
into things, frequently, of course, to the dismay of 
his parents. He “handles” things, meaning that he 
uses his hands. This sensory quality of children’s 
richest experiences is well shown in the answers 
given by a group of English children to the ques- 
tion, “What are the loveliest things you know, 
persons not counted?” Here they are: 

“The scrunch of dry leaves as you walk through 
them.” 

“Cool wind on a hot day.” 

“The feel of clean clothes.” 

“Climbing up hill and looking down.” 

“A hot-water bottle in bed.” 

“Our dog’s eyes.” 

“Street lights on the river.” 

“The smell of rain.” 

“An organ playing.” 

“Red roofs in trees.” 

“Smoke rising.” 

“Rain on your cheeks.” 

“The smell of new-mown hay.” 

“Red velvet.” 

“The moon in clouds.” 

“The feel of running.” 

“Looking into deep clear water.” 

“The taste of strawberries.” 

“A swallow flying.” 

“Water being cut at the bow of a boat.” 

“A mounted policeman’s horse.” 

“An express train rushing.” 

“A builder’s crane lifting something heavy.” 

“The feel of a dive.” 

“A thrush singing.” 

Think of your own rich experiences. You will 
be struck, I believe, by the concrete character of 
many of them. 

The big educational job both at home and at 
school is to see that children have rich experiences. 
An experience is rich to the extent to which the 
individual participates freely, fully, with his in- 
tellect and his emotions. His emotions furnish the 
dynamics, the compulsion; the intellect guides 
and directs. 


The Lure of the Unknown 
Dae differ greatly, of course, in the extent 


to which they have provided rich experiences 
for their children, both before and after the 
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children enter school. One study showed that 
about 16 per cent of children could count to 100 
when they entered the first grade, and there is 
certainly an enormous range in the vocabulary 
which first-grade children possess. But after 
children start to school parents sometimes think 
themselves relieved of their educational responsi- 
bilities. It is not so, of course. An educated person 
has, in the first place, an active, sustained curi- 
osity; then he has numerous ways of learning 
how to learn. Many schools and many parents 
have not yet realized that unless the child has an 
inquiring spirit, an active curiosity, coupled with 
willingness and eagerness to learn, continued 
compulsion is of little help. This is an attitude 
which the home can teach day by day. 

Now what are a few of the things parents can 
do with their children which involve this active 
experiencing of life outside the home or its close 
environs? What explorations can parents carry on 
with their children? First of all, children need 
to see public servants; they need to see workers 
as “community helpers.” A visit to the fire station 
may satisfy the young child’s curiosity about how 
the fireman slides down the pole and what the 
alarm sounds like. An older child may learn about 
techniques of communication between fire sta- 
tions, how the alarm signal actually works, and 
the types of extinguishers used. Both will delight 
in interesting stories which disclose the hazards 
and perils of the work of the firemen. 

A visit to the freight station, especially in a 
larger city, will disclose ways in which trains 
are made up. Especially fascinating is the modern 
method of electrically switching freight cars from 
one track to another in order to make up freight 
trains heading for different parts of the country. 


Minds at Attention 


HERE IS a fascination too in discovering how 

things are made. I find that about half of my 
graduate students in various classes haven’t ex- 
hibited enough curiosity to inquire about how a 
lead pencil is made and have the most curious 
misconceptions about it. How many boys and 
girls, then, are unfamiliar with the ordinary 
processes of weaving, spinning, felting, canning, 
and the like. Just how does an old-time spinning 
wheel work? Do you know the answer? 

There is a danger here. We should not accept 
complacently a society which takes things like 
this for granted and which has ceased being curi- 
ous about the kind of work the other fellow does. 
A national magazine recently reported the extent 
to which the public is being cheated in the matter 
of radio and automobile repairs. As long as we 
exhibit unconcern with reference to mechanical 
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marvels which lie about us, this kind of dis- 
honesty will continue. 

There are a good many little visits that can 
be made to little plants and industries. Now and 
then, especially when they go on vacation, parents 
will have an opportunity to visit a larger industry. 
Here again children need to develop an active 
curiosity concerning the work beyond what they 
are told by a guide on such a trip. The guide in- 
forms the party that the workmen in the automo- 
pile factory receive an average of about six dol- 
lars and a half a day. But when an intelligent 
youngster asks what the average wage is per 
year the guide doesn’t know the answer. Children 
must not only acquire a concern for the intricacies 
of machines; they must also learn to understand 
about the people at work on these machines. Where 
do they live? What kind of houses do they have? 
How long does it take them to get to work? What 
recreations do they have? 


“Books in Running Brooks” 


HE WORLD of nature offers an unusually wide 
opportunity for parents as teachers. Parents 
who have grown up in urban areas and even many 





who have grown up in agricultural areas do not 
know the names of plants, flowers, trees, and the 
other natural objects all about them. What is the 
cause of the phases of the moon—from quarter 
to half to full? It isn’t the shadow of the earth 
on the moon, as many wrongly think. Here I 
suggest to the parent eager to do something 
in this area but mindful of his own lacks in the 
field of understanding that he invest first of all 
in the Boy Scout Handbook, which can be pur- 
chased from bookstores for fifty cents. It has in 
it exactly the kind of information and material 
that parents and children can work out together. 
Take time to make first-hand explorations with 
your children to discover the answers to your 
children’s questions about the natural world. If 
you are now ignorant about many of these things 
—as many of us parents are—then you can learn 
these things jointly with your children. 

This article is a plea for parents to remember 
that they are also teachers and that the teaching 
process is a problem of the home as well as of 
the school. Teachers must see children from the 
point of view of parents. Similarly, parents must 
be constantly aware of the fact that they are the 
child’s most natural and most effective teachers. 





"ccm I was an adolescent, of course, I thought it important to appear sophisticated. But 
now I think I have discovered that no one looks naive who voluntarily runs the risk of 


looking so... 


Here again my mother was my teacher. I recall one occasion in my childhood—I cannot 








have been more than ten or twelve at the time—that made an indelible impression upon me. 
A neighbor was trying to convince my mother—“‘It’s for your own good that I’m telling you 
this’’—that she ought not to continue her friendship with a certain woman who, everyone 
knew, was ‘‘not all she should be.” ““You can’t be too careful about being seen with people 
like that,” the neighbor warned—and then, with sententious triumph, “‘A person is known 
by the company he keeps.” 

To my small listening ears it sounded formidable. I hoped my mother would be warned. 
But she met her critic’s stern gaze with her own artfully innocent eyes and replied, “Oh... 
then she’ll be known by keeping company with me, won’t she, as much as I’Il be known b 
keeping company with her?” The sheer simplicity of it made me let out my held breath 
with surprise. This was something that had to be thought about. I slid out of the room and 
wandered down the lane through the orchard, pondering the ways of grownups. 

Of my mother it might be said, as Robert Frost says of one of his characters, in “The 
Black Cottage,”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do with such a person? 
Strange how such innocence gets its own way. 

I shouldn’t be surprised if in this world 

It were the force that would at last prevail.’ 


Whether or not it is the force that will at last prevail I cannot tell. But I do know that my 
mother’s art of belonging to the human race has been her most priceless gift to me. Because 
of it, now, in these dark days, when most of all I need reason for faith in mankind, the people 
I am proud to count as my people are legion. They are all who have traits that link them, 
however modestly, with the great tradition of wisdom, courage, generosity, and creativeness 
—and I can meet them anywhere. 

BoNARO W. OVERSTREET 

from Brave Enough For Life. (Harper & Brothers; 

reprinted by permission) 
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HE Parent-Teacher Association is so much 
] weitten about today that it is next to impossi- 

ble to keep up to date on all that is being pub- 
lished. Yet once in a while we come across a 
paragraph so significant that it is difficult not to 
acknowledge its special value. Such a paragraph 
appears in the October issue of the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, under the feature “Atlantic Repartee.” 
The paragraph is quoted in full. 


I read with much interest the essay, ‘We Must Not Sit 
Wishing,’ in the June issue. Everything that Mrs. 
Phillips has said is true about certain of the women’s 
clubs, but she either has overlooked or does not know 
about the democratic spirit of the National Congress of 
Parent and Teachers. There is an organization that 
fulfills every democratic ideal—an organization of two 
and a half million mothers and fathers (mostly mothers). 
For example, when I was president of a local unit, my 
nursemaid was secretary, and the wife of our herdsman 
was a vice-president. When I became president of the 
Rhode Island branch, one of the officers was an Italian 
woman, the wife of a garage owner. I could write hun- 
dreds of instances of that nature.—Louisa P. Church, 
Saylesville, R. I. 

It is worth noting that the writer defines the 
National Congress as an organization of two and 
a half million mothers and fathers (mostly moth- 
ers). From the latest membership figures we 
learn that the Congress now numbers 2,480,188 
and that over 900,000 are men. From various re- 
ports we are also given ample reason to suspect 
that this figure is more than a splendid gesture; 
that it represents work and enthusiasm among the 
men. 

It is satisfying also to record that never before 
in its history has the National Congress been so 
rich in democratic impulses and democratic ac- 
tions. The immense membership spread over the 
entire country, the fearless defense of democratic 
agencies and institutions, the tireless effort in be- 
half of children and youth—all these character- 
istic elements attest that the democracy of the 
organization is being lived from within, not 
merely spoken of from without. 


* * * 


An announcement important to all parents and 
teachers concerns two publications on juvenile 
books. The first is a completely revised edition of 
Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves. This free pub- 
lication lists about 200 books, conveniently di- 
vided by subjects according to age. The second, 
By Way of Introduction, a Book List for Young 
People (65 cents), offers excellent short descrip- 
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tions of 1,200 good books, arranged in twey 
broad topical groups: adventure, the mode, 
world, scientific exploration, other countrie 
humor, sports, and so on. Both publications m, 
be obtained from the American Library Asgogig 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


* * * 

























Last month we published on this page a numb 
of comments about our Magazine—comments } 
persons whose opinions influence strongly th 
trend of child welfare work. Since then we hay 
received several additional comments. We hoy 
that you will share our pleasure in them. 


The National Parent-Teacher has become a lead 
among periodicals devoted to education and probley 
of home life and child development. The articles are we 
chosen, and the magazine presents an attractive appea 
ance. The National Congress of Parents and Teache 
is doing a splendid work, and publication of the journal 
one of its most important activities. 

— ERNEST O. MELBY, 
President, University of Montana 


The National Parent-Teacher has become a magazin) 
of greatest significance in the field of family life edue, 
tion. Its fine articles, written by well-known authoritie 
in the field, present the latest scientific points of view j 
readable form accessible to the lay reader, yet contai 
much new information of value to professionals. I find it 
greatest value in our Seattle program of Family Lif 
Education. Its special features, such as “Beginning 
With Children” and “Study Course Outlines,” are ir 
valuable for groups of parents wishing to study ind 
pendently. Even without further expert guidance 
parents following these outlines and the suggested refer 
ences, along with this magazine’s other articles, can | 
sure of having worth-while meetings. 

The attractive makeup, with an occasional photograpi 
and story and with the very welcome absence of adver 
tisements, makes the National Parent-Teacher a real jo; 
to read. I feel that no words of commendation can be tw 
high for this exemplary nonprofit educational ventur 
supported by the National Congress of Parents ani 
Teachers. 

— KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, 
Consultant in Family Life Education, 
Seattle Public Schools 


I believe that the National Parent-Teacher, most of d 
the educational publications, is steering clear of tiresom 
pedantry, monotonous cant and heavy terminology. 
While not forswearing theory, it gives particular favor ti 
matters of flesh and blood and time and place. It tend 
to associate teachers with the realities of their assigt 
ments and so to evoke those human qualities withov 
which teaching becomes stereotyped and futile. I regat 
the National Parent-Teacher as the periodical bringitj 
closest together and into the greatest unity the trinit) 
of the American school, parent-child-teacher. : 

—A. L. CRABB, Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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|The Fear of Failure 


are puzzled folk. The anxious ones fre- 

quently ask what they can do to help their 
children to better accomplishment in school. Moti- 
yated sometimes by a fear of what poor prepara- 
tion may mean to their sons and daughters in the 
keenly competitive economic world, sometimes by 
their own inner need to see accomplishments real- 
ized in their children that they themselves did not 
realize, sometimes by competition within the 
family, and nearly always by a compulsion to do 
everything they can to help their children to suc- 
cess, they ask again and again: “What can we do 
when teachers judge our children’s accomplish- 
ments as low?” 

Let us answer them as best we can. 

You have tried everything. You have stood 
over John and Ann night after night to see that 
their work is done. You have even done some of it 
for them (only to show them how, of course). You 
remind them that they must concentrate; they 
simply have to work harder. Just passing grades 
aren’t good enough, you say. They can never get 
to college on such records as they are making. 
Unless they improve they are doomed, you think, 
to a life of unsuccess or mediocre achievement. 
What a reflection on everyone that will be! How 
sorry they will feel when it is too late! You are 
determined that it shall not come about because 
of any lack of watchfulness on your part. 

The possible shame of it worries you. Your 
greatest concern, however, is that your children 
shall succeed both now and in the future because 
of the security success will give them, and also 
for the ultimate good of 
the world. But what to do 
when all your efforts seem 
only to create more ten- 
sion than ever? What to 
do when your most vigor- 
ous exhortations do not 
seem to “sink into” those 
apparently impenetrable 
adolescent heads? 

Some parents feel this 
way all the time; most of 
them feel this way some of 
the time. 

In the first place, there 
is no stock answer to our 
question. Each individual 
child presents a different 
facet of the problem. Each 
brings his own and very 


Ps: TS—not always, of course, but often— 
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different set of physical, mental, and emotional 
patterns to bear. The viewpoints offered here are 
set forth in the hope that they will be found help- 
ful when you apply them specifically and individ- 
ually to your own children. 


What Do Your Children Say? 


8 gers IT surprise you to know that as a rule 
high school boys and girls really do appreci- 
ate their parents’ interest in them? Time and 
again they tell me so, but they say to me in vari- 
ous ways that you don’t go far enough. Listen to 
one of them: 

“I know mother and dad are interested; I know 
they love me; but I wish they wouldn’t take such 
a negative attitude toward me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, they always say what will happen if I 
don’t get good grades, if I don’t work hard, if I 
don’t make better use of my time. I never seem 
to get credit for what I do accomplish!” 

One thirteen-year-old boy put it this way: 

“I wish I knew why mother doesn’t trust me.” 

“How do you mean she doesn’t trust you?” 

“Well, she comes up to my room every night 
to see if I’ve put out the light. She checks over 
all my work when I tell her I’ve checked it and 
I know it’s right. I wish she’d let me show her 
I could take responsibility, but I can’t because she 
won’t let me!” 

You see, these young- 
sters understand your in- 
terest in wanting them to 
achieve; they are inter- 
ested in that too. But 
deep within them they 
have a desperate need to 
know that they “belong” 
because of what they are 
as well as because of what 
they can do. 


That Uncertain Feeling 


N A WORLD where no se- 
curity is any too se- 
cure, a modern adolescent 
needs more than ever the 
assurance that he is ac- 
cepted for what he is as 
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well as for what he can do. Being an acceptable 
person, he can take his place with self-confidence 
among his peers. 

Being an acceptable person is his first need. 
Now, home is the place where we can best be 
accepted for what we are; school is the place 
where we are commonly judged for what we can 
do. All too often it is forgotten that, when a 
major emphasis is placed on what an adolescent 
achieves apart from what he is, he grows more 
apprehensive over what his emerging self may be 
in the light of the standards set by his home. You 
will remember that as a youngster much of your 
conception of yourself—much of your answer to 
the inner question of whether you were loved and 
appreciated because you were you—came from 
your parents’ ideas of what you were as they ex- 
pressed them to you. 

So it is with your children, whose self-esteem 
and self-confidence arise to an important degree 
from the knowledge that they are loved and recog- 
nized at home essentially for what they are and 
not only for what they produce. 

Given this basic security, they become able to 
give adequate and satisfactory expression to their 
powers, and you have substantially helped them to 
greater achievement. 

Another common source of confusion is found 
in situations like the following one: 

Mary X was a thin, tired-looking, timid sixteen- 
year-old high school senior. She had worked very 
hard to please her parents, whose own educational 
limitations and consequent (so they thought) eco- 
nomic insecurity led them everlastingly to push 
her to get “good grades.” Mary had never done 
work of sufficiently high quality to admit her to 
a first-class college. Representatives of the school 
had talked with her parents and had tried hard to 
get them to see that Mary was doing quite satis- 
factorily according to the available evidence as to 
her academic aptitude, which was rather less than 
the average. It was pointed out that she ought to 
be considering further training in which her 
artistic talent, her understanding use of design, 
could be capitalized. Surely the typical liberal arts 
college was not for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. X seemed willing to consider the 
schools recommended, but it was evident through- 
out their contacts with the school that they 
wanted much more from Mary than she was capa- 
ble of delivering. 

What effect did their attitude have on this sensi- 
tive girl? I met her in the hall one day and casu- 
ally inquired about a difficulty I knew she had 
been having in one course. Her brave attempt at 
keeping back a flood of tears failed, so we stepped 
into a nearby vacant classroom to talk it over in- 
conspicuously together. 
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“What’s the trouble, Mary?” 

“T don’t know why I’m so dumb! Why am I this 
way? I wish I wasn’t dumb! What will my folks 
think of me if I fail in—(the subject) ? Why do 
I have to be so brainless? I can’t do anything, | 
guess—it’s no use!” 

I had a hard time bringing Mary to a calm ap. 
praisal of the situation, and a harder time giving 
her any consolation in our short talk. It was par- 
ticularly difficult to get her to accept the fact that 
failure under certain circumstances is relatively 
unimportant. We subsequently had chances ito 
talk it out to a more satisfactory point, but it js 
difficult to bring any ray of hope to a girl who has 
for years been forced to try for standards of work 
far beyond her in order to justify herself in her 
parents’ eyes. The school had long since decided 
that it could do best by making her as happy as 
possible, but her home was demanding too much 
from her. 

Mary’s case is extreme. Nevertheless, it repre- 
sents a tendency among parents to which you 
may not have given consideration. 


Limits Don’t Stretch 


SOME realms of activity it is an accepted prin- 
ciple that we do not expect from persons that 
which they cannot, because of their obvious limi- 
tations, accomplish. For example, no one would 
expect a child of four to paint a house, or to read 
a current novel, or to engage in any other typically 
adult activity. The reason is obvious; the four- 
year-old is not equipped; he has not reached a 
stage of training at which such things are pos- 
sible for him. 

But in less obvious situations we are apt not 
even to consider this same principle. Countless 
parents expect and even force their children to 
try patterns of activity for which they are utterly 
unqualified. Far too many parents are unwit- 
tingly contributing to unhappiness and poor 
achievement on the part of their children by in- 
sisting on more from them than they can be ex- 
pected to accomplish in view of their limitations, 
inherited or developmental. 

“But,” you say, “I want to encourage my chil- 
dren to do their best—to succeed. If I don’t make 
a few demands on them for accomplishment, they 
will be content with just ‘getting by’.” 

This is a common and understandable attitude, 
but it is too often unaccompanied with a realistic 
appraisal of the situation in terms of what may 
reasonably be expected. 

It is one thing to expect young people to do 
the best they can when we have some notion as 
to what their best is, and entirely another to press 
for a level of accomplishment that is past reason. 
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To be of help in this 
situation, parents would 
do well to try to under- 
stand and practice three 
prerequisite attitudes. 

In the first place, it is 
important to take your 
child for what he is—no 
more, no less. Take his 
limitations fully into ac- 
count, but keep all his 
positive possibilities, all 
his assets, in the central 
position of emphasis in 
any program of thinking 
or acting. It is usually 
assumed that a child knows that his good points 
are appreciated, his abilities recognized, and his 
efforts understood by his family. Therefore, the 
family usually mentions only his shortcomings— 
“for his best interests,” of course. 

“Take stock” of your boys and girls, and help 
them to take stock of themselves. But don’t forget 
to be realistically positive in your appraisal as 
well as cognizant of the negative factors. 

Second, after you have made an appraisal, if a 
surge of agony rises within you because your child 
is less well endowed and equipped than you would 
wish and consequently is a disappointment to you, 
try to get your bearings in these two ways: 

1. Get all the objective and subjective data you 
ean about your child from his school teachers and 
counselors, insisting that they include objective 
data as far as possible and that they make some 
positive appraisals for you. Find out what the 
child’s strong points are and emphasize their im- 
portance and development. Watch for new ones, 
and encourage each emerging fine quality. Don’t 
let anyone tell you that the child has none. This 
simply is not true of any human being. 

2. Refuse to allow your child to become a 
“burden” to you in this respect. See that you re- 
gard it as a joyous privilege to watch and assist in 
the growth and development of a personality— 
a process far different from developing a giant 
intellect and just as important and acceptable in 
our needy world. 


Have Faith in Your Child 


H’ DO these things help your child? Largely 
by furnishing him evidence of your sympa- 
thetic and understanding help, thereby creating in 
him a feeling of additional security and pride in 
personal development that will release powers pre- 
viously inactive. 

Finally, consider that all of us must meet fail- 
ure in some degree. Probably nothing you can 
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do for your boys and 
girls will be of more last- 
ing benefit than your as- 
sisting them to develop 
a working philosophy 
about failure. This should 
lead them to know that, 
although you will share 
their disappointments 
over failure if and when 
it comes, you will stand 
by and count on them to 
develop out of every fail- 
ure a lesson in opportun- 
ity. This does not mean 
excusing failures; it 
means understanding them, not letting them en- 
gender a sense of futility. Failure can teach us 
much about ourselves and much about life. The 
full development in your son or your daughter of 
the power to face life squarely and to make use of 
failure will make you as proud as any scholastic 
achievement can. The fearless outlook on life, the 
attitude that faces things as they are, analyzes 
them, and learns from them, is the world’s prime 
need. Intellect is a very great thing; but character 
is greater still. 


© Harold M. Lambert 


Develop a Sense of Proportion 


One other thing to keep in mind: Do not treat 
every trifling failure as a matter of life and 
death. A boy recently expressed what I am sure 
are the feelings of many youngsters when he said, 
“My mother gets emotionally upset. I wish she 
wouldn’t take it out on me. She tells me I’m a 
burden to her and a disappointment. It makes me 
feel bad, and I can’t do anything about it because 
she just won’t understand that I’m trying.” 

This boy’s mother is interested in him; she 
loves him; but she hasn’t helped him, because her 
negative attitude, her overpowering and some- 
what confused desire for his success, and her un- 
willingness to appraise the situation realistically 
have got in his way. He cannot work or study 
effectively, because he cannot see beyond his own 
frustration and despair. Until his mother realizes 
this and directs her efforts toward encourage- 
ment of what he can do instead of insistence upon 
what he cannot do, he will probably continue to 
fail. 

There is something worth considering in the 
statement that a problem becomes easier to solve 
when its importance is not exaggerated. Take a 
realistic, honest look at your child’s achievement 
level in relation to his capacities ; pay a little more 
attention to him as a person; give him, no matter 
what comes, the stability of your wise support 
of him as a person, and you will have helped him. 
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The Children [Now] Have Their 


Museum. Interested persons 

throughout the city of New Rochelle 

cooperated with the Parent-Teacher 

Council there in founding a chil- 
dren’s museum which would not only amplify the 
school curriculum but stimulate wholesome leisure- 
time activities. A committee consisting of two 
school principals, the elementary science super- 
visor, and two council members was appointed 
to survey the field, consult such pioneers as the 
Brooklyn Museum for Children, visit the Yonkers 
Museum, and report their findings. 

These were so favorable that by May the mu- 
seum was ready to open in a large, light room in 
the Administration Building. Tables, cabinets, 
and cases were supplied by the Council, and prac- 
tically all the material was borrowed from other 
museums, commercial companies, or individuals. 
Most of the exhibits came from the National 
Museum in Washington and the Natural History 
Museum in New York City. Local artists donated 
six dioramas. 

As the main purpose of the project was to 
stimulate and widen the children’s interests, the 
first exhibit was of dolls representing Japan, 
Holland, Mexico, Alaska, Russia, and dozens of 
other countries. The dioramas showed interiors 
of miniature houses, complete with all the house- 
hold objects which would be found in the typical 
homes of the various countries, even to such de- 
tails as a pair of sandals left on the doorstep 
of the Japanese house and a Mexican taking a 
siesta in his courtyard. 

The outstanding exhibit of the second year 
featured transportation, communication, and 
lighting. Models to bring to life the classroom 
study of Indians, Eskimos, and other peoples were 
made by students and local residents and were 
augmented by loans from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the Museum of the City of New York. 
These models proved as fascinating and instruc- 
tive to adults as to young people. The pictures and 
models started with the ox cart and the Wells- 
Fargo express and ended with a model of a large 
Sikorsky monoplane and a piece of a girder from 
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the Hindenburg. The story of transportation by 
water was told in hand-carved models of sampangs 
and proas, models of schooners, and a four-foot 
working model of a modern freighter. 

Special exhibits were planned, occasionally 
highlighted by one on China, for which local 
residents loaned a collection of valuable jades, 
embroideries, brocades, and other materials. 

Nature exhibits were featured from the begin- 
ning, with shells, sponges, coral, minerals, leaf 
mounts, stuffed birds, and a case of insects and 
moths on display. Later they developed into a 
large permanent exhibit of the local flora and 
fauna, many of which were collected on field 
trips made during summer vacations by groups 
working under trained leaders who used the 
museum as their headquarters. 

Nature work and handicrafts in summer and 
permanent and special exhibits in winter became 
so much a part of the educational picture that 
the museum gradually came to be considered an 
integral part of the New Rochelle school system. 
After the very first year the Board of Education, 
appreciating the potentialities of the project, 
appropriated substantial sums for the museum in 
the annual school budget. In May 1940 it was 
officially taken over by the school system, to be 
administered by the Director of Visual Education 
and an advisory board of lay members who would 
insure the continuance of the close contact es- 
tablished and maintained with all the interested 
groups in the community. 

—EDITH PHILLIPS 


Dealing with Delinquents. The 
parent-teacher movement scored 
again when, nine months ago, the 
president of the Atlanta Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations ap- 

pointed a special committee to study juvenile 
delinquency in Greater Atlanta. 

Immediate attention had been focused upon 
this problem by the closing of the Fulton County 
Industrial Home for, Boys, which meant throwing 
back upon the public school system scores of 
youngsters for whom special provision must be 
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made to prevent disintegration and confusion. 

Investigation revealed that there is a very 
serious gap in dealing with delinquencies, due 
to factors beyond the control of the juvenile 
court on the one hand and the schools on the other. 
While the crimes are committed outside the school, 
the delinquents themselves must be cared for 
by the school unless the juvenile court can pro- 
vide for them otherwise. 

Scarcely had the committee undertaken a con- 
scientious and realistic appraisal of the facts when 
it was realized that juvenile delinquency is a 
subject so important and of such widespread 
interest that no one organization can do justice 
to the many problems involved. It was realized 
further that there must be concerted, coordinated 
effort on the part of the whole community—that 
the subject is one that concerns the welfare 
agencies, the medical profession, the church, the 
school, the housing agencies, the organizations 
interested in good citizenship, and the courts. 

An interview with the juvenile court judge 
served to remind us of the all too familiar causes 
of juvenile delinquency : poverty, the broken home, 
immorality, crime in the home, feeble-mindedness, 
insufficient guardianship, and drunken parents. 
Case studies assembled in cooperation with the 
census and attendance department of the schools 
confirmed the gravity of these causative factors. 

The committee made a study of the Montefiore 
Special School, a school for boys operated by the 
school system of Chicago. It was found that the 
boys were transferred to the school by the school 
department, not by court commitment; that 376 
schools in the Chicago system contribute to the 
Montefiore Special School; and that twenty-eight 
of the largest city school systems were studied 
by the Chicago system before the special school 
was organized and established in 1929. 

Our special committee, accordingly, recognized 
as its ultimate objective (and so urged in its 
petition to two succeeding grand juries) the es- 
tablishment in Atlanta of an institution or school 
to meet the needs of Atlanta in arresting and 
preventing juvenile delinquency as far as is hu- 
manly possible. 

The committee further urged that the work of 
investigating juvenile delinquency and rehabili- 
tation be continued and that its scope be broadened 
to include a study of all children who are in need 
of educational and social readjustment. 

Both grand juries concurred in the main in the 
findings of the parent-teacher committee. In the 
May-June presentments a detailed analysis was 
made of the basis upon which such a special school 
might be established and organized. 

Thus the first practical steps were taken in 
a cooperative effort to meet a community problem. 
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Action upon the recommendations urged by the 
parent-teacher group and two grand juries now 
rests with the county commissioners and the city 
and county boards of education. 

The Atlanta Constitution comments editorially : 
“The P.T.A. wants a school for these children, 
a twenty-four hour parental school. What is 
wrong with our Government and our political 
leaders that the P.T.A. can’t get it? Why haven’t 
we had it for a long span of time?” 

The Atlanta Journal praised the work of the 
Council’s committee in detail and concluded with 
this challenge: “The program outlined by the 
Grand Jury will require the best thought and 
most sympathetic interest of city and county 
authorities and can only be successfully carried 
out with the same spirit of patience and coopera- 
tion which the Grand Jury was accorded during 
its inquiry. Failure to act promptly and intelli- 
gently upon the Grand Jury’s recommendations 
would be the worst of adult delinquency.” 

In making a beginning toward facing and meet- 
ing an urban problem of grave importance the 
Atlanta Council has afforded an excellent example 
of what the movement can accomplish when to its 
warm-hearted concern for the welfare of all chil- 
dren is added intelligent and: meaningful civic 
action. 

—FRANCES LONG 





We Build Our Own Schoolhouse. 
“The Lord helps those who help 
themselves”—so thought a group 
of parents in an isolated commu- 
nity in Montana. The Government, opening a 
project, had massed a hundred families where a 
dozen had been before. Dwellings had been hastily 
built. But it was summer. No one seems to have 
remembered that only a one-room school was 
available. 

Then came September. School bells were ringing 
all over the land. But it was useless to ring a 
school bell to call ninety children to eighteen desks. 
Parents were aghast. Something must be done. 

A parent-teacher association was formed at 
once. It appealed to the Government. The answer 
came at once. “We can furnish lumber but no 
labor. We cannot supply the necessary equip- 
ment- We regret ....” 

This was a blow. The parents knew they could 
secure no help from the school district. It had 
been able to keep the one-room school open only 
six months a year. Times had been hard for many 
years—no rain, many grasshoppers. 

But at least they had the lumber. So they set 
to with a will. By working after hours and on 
holidays the men constructed a building. It was 
not beautiful, but it was weather-tight, which is 
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most important in a region where cold and wind 
stage a six-month contest for supremacy. In two 
weeks the building was done. Now to equip it. 

Someone had the bright idea of giving a dance 
as a housewarming. A hundred miles is a short 
distance in Montana; so a large crowd was ex- 
pected. Expectations seemed pallid after the fact. 
Hundreds came. Not only desks, blackboards, and 
window shades but books and paper were pur- 
chased with the proceeds. 

Three of the mothers had teachers’ certificates. 
They agreed to do the teaching. Other mothers 
brought lunch all ready to serve to the teacher’s 
family. They even called after lunch to wash the 
dishes and “tidy up” the house. The washing and 
ironing were done by volunteers, too. Cooperation 
had become a habit in the community. 

But the parents of the association had a broader 
vision still. They knew that not everyone had come 
to the housewarming just to aid their school 
project. They realized that the people of the 
county needed recreation. “So,” they said, “‘let’s 
make a community center of our school.’”’ Today 
the little building is the focal point of much 
activity. 

This story began three years ago. The Parent- 
Teacher Association now hides a polite smile when 
it hears that in some other units or other com- 
munities “we can’t” is heard oftener than “we 
will.” Who said that the pioneer spirit is dead 
in the United States? We. don’t believe it in 
Montana. 

—LUCILLE L. JESSE 


Tuberculosis Fighters. The New Jer- 
sey Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has completed arrangements by which 
delegates to the annual convention in 
October may obtain an x-ray study of 
the chest at the minimum charge of $1. 
To the best of our knowledge we are 
the first state branch to undertake such 

a project, and other states may be encouraged 
to plan a similar feature for their conventions. 

In 1936 our state congress went on record as 
endorsing and approving tuberculin testing in 








the schools. It also played a vital role in the 
passage of the 1939 law which makes mandatory 
the examination for tuberculosis of all high school 
pupils and the adult personnel in all schools, 
New Jersey is the first state in the Union to pass 
such a law, and New Jersey accepted it with a 
minimum of dissension after a demonstration 
period of six years and a detailed educational pro- 
gram had proved its value in protecting the life 
and health of youth. 

After backing this necessary law for teachers 
and adult employees in the schools, the parents 
realized their individual responsibility with re- 
gard to protection of children from infection 
in the home. Accordingly, plans were initiated 
by the New Jersey Congress for the x-ray project. 

The first step in the arrangements was to ob- 
tain the approval of the State Medical Society, 
through its tuberculosis and welfare divisions, 
This was granted, with the stipulation that a 
family physician be named before an x-ray is 
made and that both film and report be sent to the 
physician named. Arrangements were made for 
the films to be interpreted by an outstanding 
clinician in the tuberculosis field. 

The convention hotel has cooperated in every 
detail to insure the success of the project. A 
suite has been made available, with a room for 
the receptionist and the taking of records, another 
room for the x-ray unit, and a dressing room 
with screens to insure privacy. 

The rapid x-ray method on rolls of paper x-ray 
film was employed, and aside from the dollar fee 
all expenses involved were borne by the x-ray 
company. 

The survey was undertaken with the purpose of 
demonstrating to a large cross-section of New 
Jersey’s homemakers the value of going to a 
doctor regularly for a periodic health examination 
and the importance and value of the x-ray as an 
aid to adequate diagnosis. 

After our many years of wholehearted belief in 
the objectives of the tuberculosis associations and 
support of their program, we anticipate enthu- 
siastic individual participation in the plan. 

—EDNA YOUNG BOND 





f Ip RIDERS in a race do not stop short when they reach the goal. There is a little finishing 
canter before coming to a standstill. There is time to hear the kind voice of friends and 
to say to one’s self: ““The work is done.’”’ But just as one says that, the answer comes. “The 
race is over, but the work never is done while the power to work remains.” The canter that 
brings you to a standstill need not be only coming to rest. It cannot be, while you still live. 
For to live is to function. That is all there is in living. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JR. (radio address on his ninetieth birthday, March 8, 1931) 
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realizing the seriousness of the accident 

problem throughout the nation and the vital 
pertinence of this serious situation to the entire 
defense effort, recently issued the following proc- 
lamation : 

“The Nation is confronted with a rapidly 
rising accident toll. At the present rate, the 
total number of deaths from accidents this 
year will exceed 100,000. Traffic accidents 
alone caused 34,500 deaths in the year 1940, 
and thus far in the present year there has 
been an increase of seventeen per cent in 
traffic fatalities. 

By taking a huge toll in life and property, 
accidents definitely hinder our national de- 
fense effort. To insure maximum efficiency we 
must have maximum safety twenty-four 
hours a day—not only at work, but also on 
the highway, at home, everywhere. 

The troubled times in which we live must 
not make us callous or indifferent to human 
suffering. These unusual times require un- 
usual safety efforts. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby call upon the officers and 
directors of the National Safety Council 
to mobilize its nation-wide resources in lead- 
ing a concerted and intensified campaign 
against accidents, and do call upon every citi- 
zen, in public or private capacity, to enlist in 
this campaign and do his part in preventing 
wastage of human and material resources of 
the Nation through accidents. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this 18th 
day of August in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and forty-one, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and sixty-sixth.” 


T= PRESIDENT of the United States, 


There was immediate response to this appeal. 
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HE clearer our view of the goal, the more 

intelligent our plans and our perform- 
ance. The platform adopted at the 1941 Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers embodies the clearly seen and 
consciously approved goals of present-day 
parent-teacher endeavor. This platform is to 
be interpreted month by month in a series of 
articles contributed by the vice-presidents of 
the organization. Through their guiding words 
the guiding hands of local leaders may find 
support for programs that mean progress. 





The National Safety Council called together repre- 
sentatives of a large number of organizations al- 
ready vitally and actively interested in accident 
prevention and already carrying foward programs 
to that end. Invitations were issued to one hun- 
dred and thirty organizations, which accordingly 
sent their representatives to a meeting in New 
York City on September 9, 1941, to discuss a plan 
of action and formulate programs of work. As 
the time element was important, it was thought 
desirable that as far as possible the work should 
be done through departments or committees al- 
ready functioning. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was one of the organiza- 
tions represented at this conference (which has 
become known as the National Emergency Con- 
ference) by its president, who served as a mem- 
ber of the Resolutions Committee. 


HE NATIONAL CONGRESS is concerned with all 

safety endeavors and is anxious to cooperate 
with them. However, the Congress must be pri- 
marily concerned with the home, school, and com- 
munity aspects of safety. 

At this point there must be a sharp deviation 
in our thinking—a deviation away from the gen- 
erally accepted interpretation of the oft-repeated 
phrase, “the home, school, and community aspects 
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of safety.”” Most of us have become 
so accustomed to thinking of 
safety solely in terms of accident 
prevention that what usually 
springs to our minds at the 
sound of the word is an 
image of a_ safety gate 
stretched across the en- 
trance of a porch where 
a baby is playing; or of a 
children’s class in bicycle 
safety instruction; or of 
a meeting of community 
leaders to devise and pro- 
mote new ordinances for the 
improved handling of traffic 
on street and highway. 
Moreover, the more imagi- 
native of us, on hearing talk of 
the problems of safety, shrink 
with dread from the instantly 
suggested mental pictures of the suf- 
fering, the crippling, and the bereave- 
ment that follow in the wake of accidental 
disasters. Yet these are by no means the only in- 
jurious consequences of neglect of the principles 
of safe living. The fate of a nation rests, in the 
last analysis, upon character. It is a serious mis- 
take to assume that either adherence to the max- 
ims of safety or neglect of these all-important 
principles can be without effect on character. For 
good or for evil, character is influenced by the at- 
titude of the individual toward the preservation of 
life and limb. And it is with character—the char- 
acter of American youth and, consequently, the 
character of American citizenship—that the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association is principally concerned. 





, READER, looking over the listed 
‘% names of the standing committees of the Na- 
tional Congress, at once perceives a strikingly in- 
teresting fact in this connection: Although only 
one of these—the Committee on Character and 
Spiritual Education—actually contains the word, 
the idea of character as a goal is not only implicit 
in each but dominant in all, uniting them and re- 
lating each to the other as the hub of a sturdy 
wheel unites and relates the many flying spokes. 
Inevitably, then, the National Congress, true to its 
long-established and publicly declared ideal, takes 
a far broader view of the safety question than is 
implied in the mere formulation of a program of 
safety education and accident prevention. 

Let us cite two examples to show the far-reach- 
ing influence of safety activities. The control of 
juvenile delinquency is intimately bound up with 
the effort to keep children safely off the streets 
and happy in their homes and schools; to furnish 
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them with worth-while play activi- 
ties and with creative outlets of 
all kinds; to detect and provide 
for the exceptional ones among 
them; and to develop in all 
of them the habit of fore. 
thought, the sense of re. 
sponsibility, and that free- 
minded altruism, coupled 
with respect for law, which 
is the basis of sound and 
solid citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. The reader will 
note that this single state- 
ment constitutes a definite 
challenge to the resources of 
at least a dozen standing 
committees and relates each 
of them directly to the prob- 
lem now under consideration! 
Workers in the field of mental 
hygiene will find their efforts more 
than relevant to the safety question. 
The observance of the laws of safety, like 
any other form of law observance, is predomi- 
nantly a matter of the mental attitude of the indi- 
vidual. Society can set up standards, but stand- 
ards are fulfilled and maintained by the integrity 
of the individual many times multiplied. Sound- 
ness of mind and purpose will find expression in 
every department of life, and in none more than 
in the field of safety. 





Lote THIS broad concept clearly in mind it is 
possible to go forward with a safety program 
that is truly all-inclusive, an “all-out” effort to 
remedy the appalling situation with which we are 
faced today. This must include strong emphasis on 
the role of the schools, one of whose chief contri- 
butions can and should be the continuous clarifi- 
cation of the meaning of citizenship in the minds 
of our growing boys and girls. Too many adults 
are indifferent to the demands made by society 
upon the individual, and many of them are in- 
different because they do not know—never having 
been taught—what those demands are and how 
to meet them. Our schools can do much to correct 
this unfortunate condition in the rising genera- 
tion. If they will accept the responsibility for 
doing so and if parents will continue and increase 
their efforts to protect their children both at home 
and abroad, significant results will be achieved. 
The National Emergency Conference has 
pointed the way. The committee reporting on 
child safety education, in recommending con- 
tinued emphasis upon safety in home, school, and 
community, merely stated what has always been 
the policy of the National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers. But certain additional factors related 

to the present emergency should be mentioned. 

“1, Safety programs for vocational and agricul- 
tural schools should be expanded. Wherever 
possible the successful programs of industry 
should be used as patterns. 

2. Safety instructional and activity programs 
should be intensified. The 17 per cent increase 
in the traffic death rate during the first six 
months of 1940 emphasizes the need for more 
a. Driver training 
b. Pedestrian safety instruction 
c. Bicycle safety instruction 

3. Communities which have mushroomed around 
defense industries and military camps should 
be surveyed to determine special needs of 
pupils in relation to: 

a. Overcrowded schoolrooms 

b. Overloaded school buses 

c. Increased vehicular and pedestrian traffic 

d. Inadequate school and community recrea- 
tional facilities 

4, Frequent and careful inspections of school 
buildings should be made to prevent damage 
from progressing to the point where it will be 
beyond repair. Minute repairs should be taken 
care of immediately. When equipment is dam- 
aged or worn beyond repair, and cannot be re- 
placed because of priority, the equipment 
should be discarded rather than used in a haz- 
ardous condition. 

5. Efforts to safeguard all children being trans- 
ported to school by bus should be intensified. 
It is essential that: 


should be made for this where old vehicles 
are continued in service, and where an effort 
is made to get maximum mileage out of 
tires, etc. 

b. New drivers be selected carefully and given 
specific training. 

c. Operating schedules and practices be re- 
viewed and, if necessary, revised in the light 
of changing traffic and conditions. 


6. Traffic protection for children should be 


strengthened through the assignment of adults 
to traffic control, the expansion of standard 
school safety patrols and by other means. 

7. The school, realizing that the emergency has 
thrown new responsibilities for homemaking 
on the youthful members of the family, should 
provide increased safety training in homemak- 
ing, consumer education in safety and related 
subjects.” 


Neen ener its nearly forty-five years of de- 
voted service to the best interests of childhood 
and youth, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has given its utmost to every cause that 
concerns itself with the child, the home, the 
school, and the community. Accordingly, the 
Congress accepts responsibility for accident re- 
duction in the present emergency, pledging full 
cooperation with other agencies so that together 
we may answer the appeal of the President of the 
United States with energy and success, that our 
children may enjoy the inestimable blessings of 
safety wherever they are, and that generations 
still to come may be born into a better and a safer 


a. Vehicles be kept in good mechanical condi- world. —RITA W. Cox 
tion at all times. Special arrangements Vice-President, Region 2 
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 S amnmage the recent tremendous advances in engineering technique, the human equation 
remains the paramount factor in accidents and their prevention. The appalling and in- 


creasing toll of catastrophes will be lowered only when people become conscious of their 

personal and social responsibility. This responsibility cannot be assumed and removed like 
a garment. It must condition our conduct in all undertakings; it must be based on a deep- 
lying respect for the rights of others; it must become a consistent day-in and day-out atti- 
tude. 

We must, therefore, rear a generation which will accept the responsibility of insuring 
safety. Training must begin almost with the beginning of life. Carelessness in the home is 
the forerunner of carelessness on the highway and in the industrial plant. 

—VIRGINIA KLETZER (from the Foreword in A Safety Manual for Parent-Teacher Associations) 
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Parent-Teacher Study Course Outlines 
Study courses directed by ADA HART ARLITT 





DEFENSE BEGINS AT HOME— 
Article: TO MARKET WE Go—By Russell M. 


Wilder, M.D. and Mary A. Foley (See Page 11) 


Pertinent Points 


1. In spite of the fact that we produce a food 
supply approximately adequate to feed all of 
the people in the United States, many mil- 
lions of citizens are “living on diets that are 
below the safety line for good nutrition.” 
They may not feel hungry, but their diet is 
nevertheless deficient in many important 
essentials, including vitamins. The authors 
cite three golden rules, which we reprint in 
part: 

“Golden Rule No. 1. Remember that seven 
ordinary foods can build a sound foundation 
for buoyant health. These foods are milk, 
meat, sea food, eggs, green vegetables, fruit, 
and, finally, bread with adequate vitamins 
in it. 

Golden Rule No. 2. As far as you possibly 
can, see to it that every day you take at 
least: (1) a pint of milk; (2) a tomato, an 
orange, a grapefruit, or a glass of the juice 
of any of these; (3) a big helping of green, 
leafy vegetables and sometimes yellow ones 
raw or slightly cooked; (4) eggs, lean meat, 
or sea food; and (5) an apple, a peach, a 
pear, or any other fruit in season. 

Golden Rule No. 3. Then, but not before, 
fill up on what you will; but remember not 
to overeat.” 


Il. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What percentage of the income dollar 
should go to the purchase of food? How does 
this percentage vary with the income? 

2. How large should the income be in order 
to feed adequately a family consisting of a 
man, his wife, and three children? 

3. Describe some ways of using the income 
dollar wisely in the purchase of food. How 
far should individual tastes and preferences 
influence the use of the food dollar? How 
can parent-teacher associations promote 
good buying and selling practices? 


References: 
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Cummings, Richard Osborn: The American and His 
Food. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Roberts, Lydia: Nutrition Work With Children. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture: 

Diets to Fit the Family Income. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1757. 

School Lunches Using Farm Surpluses. Miscellane- 
ous Publication 408. 

Food for Children. Farmers’ Bulletin 1674. 

Eat the Right Food to Help Keep You Fit. 

Are We Well Fed? Stivckiaseous Publication 430. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price 15 cents.) 





HOW WE GROW— 
Article: A PLACE OF OUR OWN— By Gertrude 
Laws (See Page 4) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. One of the most important contributions 
which the parent can make to the child’s 
life is to give him a feeling of security, 
Knowing that one has a place of one’s own 
in the affection of one’s parents and that 
this place can never be taken by anyone else 
plays a large part in maintaining this feel- 
ing of security. 


2. Children not only need to know their 
place in the affection of their parents; they 
must also have actual space which belongs to 
them and to them alone. They learn respect 
for property, ways of caring for possessions, 
and all of the complex habits involved in 
neatness only when they have possessions 
of their own kept in a place which no one 
may invade without permission. 


3. A child who has a place of his own finds 
it easy to understand that others have simi- 
lar rights. Moreover, he has the opportunity 
of sharing his place and his possessions with 
others, thus learning early in life the valu- 
able lesson that community living is a mat- 
ter of “give and take.” 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some ways in which homes may 
be planned so as to insure space for each 
child even under crowded conditions? 


2. How are the social attitudes of children 
affected by lack of possessions of their own 
and a place to put them? 


3. How far should parents choose a place 
to live in the light of their children’s needs? 
How far should parents themselves expect 
to have a “place of their own’’? 


4. Are there ways in which parent-teacher 
associations can cooperate with various or- 
ganizations to insure better housing for both 
children and parents? 


References: 
Anderson, John E.: Happy Childhood. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
Bacmeister, Rhoda: Caring for the Run-About 
Child. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
Cunningham, Bess V.: Family Behavior. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co. 
Langdon, Grace: Home Guidance for Y oung Children: 
A Parents’ Handbook. New York: John Day Co. 
Pruette, Loring: The Parent and the Happy Family. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 


Stuart, Harold C.: Healthy Childhood. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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THE MATCHLOCK GUN. By Walter D. Edmonds. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1941. $2. 


— important new book demonstrates capable 
use of an adult technique in giving children 
under ten a thrilling story of Indian raids in the 
Hudson Valley just before the Revolution. It 
tells how a farmer of Dutch stock, married to a 
wife from the Palatinate, goes with the militia to 
stand off the Indians, leaving a jolly baby and 
a quiet, courageous little boy as the mother’s only 
bodyguard. The father arranges with young Ed- 
ward that in an emergency he is to take his stand 
by the ancient Spanish matchlock. The old gun 
hangs on the wall, being too heavy for the father 
to take to his militia company. When the boy’s 
mother calls his name (in Dutch), he is to apply 
the candle to the powder. And, at the critical 
moment, that is just what Edward does. This 
brief summary does not bring out the skill with 
which the antique weapon is kept always foremost 
in the reader’s mind, first as the object of a little 
boy’s admiration, later as the visible sign of his 
position as home guard, and, at the climax, as the 
instrument with which he protects his mother 
and the baby. The pictures are as dramatic as 
the story and as true to the time and place. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, Book Review Editor 

New York Herald Tribune 


CONSIDER THE CHILDREN—How THEY GROW. 
By Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1941. $2. 


gant the many questions over which parents 
screw up their brows is one concerning which 
it seems especially hard to find authentic and 
sympathetic help. It is this: What are the ways 
of introducing children to the spiritual side of 
life, and how should religion enter into their 
early training? Fairly definite information may 
be obtained as to the amount of sleep a child is 
likely to need at a given age; one can turn to 
research studies to learn when a child’s motor 
control has progressed far enough to enable him to 
begin to learn this or that skill; but one is very 
much in the dark when it comes to aiding one’s 
child in the development of a philosophy of life 
and answering his often penetrating questions as 
to ultimate causes. 
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Parents and church school teachers who have 
not already become acquainted with Consider the 
Children—How They Grow will welcome whole- 
heartedly this sincere, honest, practical book. It 
is written by two women who are exceptionally 
well qualified for the task. Elizabeth Moore Man- 
well is a person whose tender insight into child 
life has been illumined by her thoroughgoing 
study of child development; Sophia Lyon Fahs 
has long been well-known in the field of religious 
education. Each beautifully supplements the 
other’s training and point of view, and the book 
they have written together will, I venture to say, 
not soon be improved upon. Usable equally well by 
nursery school teachers, church school teachers, 
and parents, it affords much practical help toward 
accomplishment of the high purpose of making a 
child’s early environment contribute to his spirit- 
ual flowering. 

“Mental hygiene and spiritual hygiene,” say the 
authors, “seem to us to grow out of the same roots 
and seem to be fostered by processes that are fun- 
damentally alike.”” Both religion and mental health 
are concerned with “the integration of one’s life 
around large objectives and socially useful causes” 
and assume that “growth in social consciousness 
and responsibility” is constantly taking place. With 
this as a starting point the authors show how a 
child awakens to the world of nature and to that of 
human fellowship, suggesting ways in which both 
home and school can contribute to his awakening. 

Because the development of a child’s spiritual 
life is closely bound up with his emotional growth, 
the authors have included chapters on the preven- 
tion of fear, the development of courage and se- 
curity, and the growth of affection. To the best 
of my knowledge, nowhere in popularly written 
material are questions arising in connection with 
such childhood crises as moving day, illness, and 
death more thoroughly considered. No matter 
what opinion or belief a parent may hold with re- 
spect to personal immortality, there will be some- 
thing for him in the chapter “When Death Comes,” 
and careful reading of it will almost certainly help 
him to answer the inevitable questions he must 
face sooner or later, when his child first makes the 
acquaintance of death. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that de- 
voted to a discussion of how best to tell a child 
about God. Although many parents may be 
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startled by the authors’ point of view, most thought- 
ful lay readers will agree that they have been 
aroused to a deeper consciousness of the problem in- 
volved in explaining about God to a young child 
than ever before. A chapter on prayer in the life of 
the young child will be gratefully read by the many 
parents who have longed for help in this matter. 
The last part of the book is devoted to practical 
suggestions for church nursery school teachers 
and for parents who want help in starting a church 
nursery school. An appendix gives well-chosen 
reference books, lists of books and pictures for 
nursery-age children, and lists of materials and 
supplies, with the sources where they may be 
obtained. Throughout the book constant use is 
made of two little books of stories by Verna Hills, 
called the Martin and Judy books. By reading 
these stories to their children parents will find 
a natural approach to conversations about “the 
kinds of experiences out of which .. . religious 
sensitivity and appreciation may begin to grow.” 
This is a book to own, to turn to for inspira- 
tion and guidance, not once, but time and time 
again. —MARION L. FAEGRE 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


THERE’S No PLACE LIKE HOME. By James Lee 
Ellenwood. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938. $2.50. 


0S it is a good idea to go back a 
few years and see whether one has missed 
reading something particularly worth while. 
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There’s No Place Like Home, although not new, 
is a warm, human book which presents modern 
mental hygiene and educational precepts in a 
homelike and entertaining way. The author makes 
free use of his own family as an object lesson. The 
importance of respect for the individuality of 
each member of a family is emphasized in chapters 
entitled: ‘“‘Fathers Have a Past,” “Mothers Are 
People, Too,” “Meet Your Children,” and “What 
Must We Do With Grandma?” The chapters 
concerning discipline are especially good. On the 
whole Mr. Ellenwood illustrates very well his 
contention that “the home is a place in which 
to live and grow and have fun.” 

I am inclined to disagree with Mr. Ellenwood’s 
skepticism concerning the flexibility of the human 
personality. He seems to doubt his ability to 
understand his children and the point of view of 
their generation. He overlooks the possibility 
that affection may be stronger than individual 
interest, making possible a wider sharing of in- 
terests and activities within the home. And, I 
think, he underestimates parental influence in 
the development of a child’s personality. 

However, his treatment of actual situations is 
in accord with modern psychological and educa- 
tional theories as well as with common sense. The 
book is well written, humorous, and charming. 

Dorothea Warren is to be especially commended 
for her illustrations. Even if the book were not 
as good as it is, these clever sketches would almost 
make it worth its purchase price. 
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— JOSEPH MILLER, National Chairman 
Committee on Mental Hygiene 





Nurse’s Song | 


When the voices of children are heard on the green 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast 

And everything else is still. 


“Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down 
And the dews of night arise; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away 

Till the morning appears in the skies.” 


“No, no, let us play, for it is yet day 


And we cannot go to sleep; 


Besides, in the sky the little birds fly 
And the hills are all cover’d with sheep.” 


“Well, well, go and play till the light fades away 


And then go home to bed.” 


The little ones leaped and shouted and laugh’d 


And all the hills echoed. 
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Forward With Books 


Book Week, November 2 to 8 


CCOMPANYING the tang of frost, the smell of 
A spicy pumpkin pies, and prayers of thanks- 
giving for golden harvests, November brings with 
it the observance of Book Week. Annually since 
1919 a week in November has been set aside for 
the purpose of renewing the nation’s knowledge 
and appreciation of books. Through press, radio, 
and visual aids the attention of the nation has 
been focused on such themes as “More books in 
the home,” “After all, there is nothing like a good 
pook,” “Reading—the magic highway to adven- 
ture,” “New books—new worlds,” and “Good 
pooks—good friends.” These slogans have 
brought home to us the fact that books and 
reading are important in the life of the child; 
that they open the doors of his mind to new hori- 
zons, varied experiences, and deep and abiding 
joys. 

The theme for this year’s observance is an 
especially stimulating one: “Forward with 
Books.” Where else in the world today can one 
find such freedom of choice and such a wide selec- 
tion of children’s books as in the United States? 
It is extremely significant that in spite of the 
nation’s absorption in an all-out defense program 
we still have the time and the will to say, “Let 
us go forward with books.” 


To go forward with books means more than to 
repeat the catch-phrase of a specified week. It is 
a year-round job. Neither the privilege of reading 
what we wish nor the opportunity to choose from 
thousands of volumes on public library shelves 
is a thing that just happens. Both are the result 
of years of study and cooperative effort on the 
part of teachers, librarians, and parents in com- 
munities throughout the nation. Nor are these 
privileges universal. Not every community, even 
in our own country, has them. There are still 
great areas in the United States that are un- 
reached by public library service; there are 
thousands of children and adults who must do 
without books. And never before in the history of 
America was the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
stimulus of great literature more vitally needed. 


Book Week in November is therefore a redefi- 
nition of a constant goal and a rededication to 
its attainment—a goal that can be stated in a 
few words: books for every child and every adult 
in the land, plenty of them, and the will and wit 
to use them. 


—CATHARINE C. MULBERRY, National Chairman 
Committee on Reading and Library Service 


NATIONAL PareNnt-TEACHER @ November, 1941 





CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Program Outline 


Paths to Resourcefulness 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 


THE CREATIVE WAY OUT, PAGE 14 
PARENTS ARE TEACHERS, PAGE 23 


Case Study 


For the sixth time, five-year-old Fred whined from 
the next room: “Mother! I want to put on my brown 
suit!’’ 

His mother’s nerves were taut with exasperation. 
“For heaven’s sake, Freddy, that suit is wet. How 
could you put it on? And don’t whine!’’ At least that 
was what she thought she said. What her children 
heard was, ‘“‘You’re in the wrong, wrong, wrong. And 
I am right, right, right, as I always am.” 

But she was really a very good mother. Bewildered, 
dismayed, she asked herself, “Why, how did we get 
into this dreadful state?’ She tried to relax and 
remember all she had read about what to do on a 
rainy day. She could recall nothing but an appeal to 
the creative instinct. She had tried that—tried it with 
colored paper, blunt scissors, plasticine, and crayons— 
and it had failed. Perhaps, she thought, her children 
hadn’t as much of that instinct as other people’s.! 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. Freddy’s mother was conscientious and devoted. 
Where do you think her fault lay? Enumerate some 
of the things parents and children can do together on 
a rainy day. 

2. Point out several ways in which the child’s 
experience can be enriched and his expression of real 
and imaginative ideas encouraged. 

3. Why is resourcefulness so important to security 
and adjustment? 

4. Describe one or two behavior acts that reveal a 
child’s resourcefulness. 

5. Mary had arrived at the age of ten, and her 
parents thought it was time to give her a room of her 
own. They allowed her to fix it up herself. But 
mother was shocked when she saw the result. Pictures 
were mostly taken from movie magazines, and various 
odd collections occupied most of the available space. 
Mother almost shed tears; she surely could not show 
the house to her friends “that way.’’ One morning 
when everybody was gone she “junked” the whole 
outfit and arranged the room in what she considered 
excellent taste. What do you think the result was? 
What would you have done?? 


Which of the following are true? False? Com- 
ment. 


1. It is not necessary for parents to plan excursions 
or trips in consultation with the children when these 
trips are for educative purposes. 

2. Children who have a great deal of resourcefulness 
do not need many toys and games. 

3. The facilities of the home for enco ing re- 
sourcefulness are as good as those of the school. 

4. Resourcefulness is of great importance in the 
growing child’s life because it makes him independent 
of other children. 

5. The resourceful child is one who is interested in 
his environment, asks for information concerning it, 
and tirelessly and ingeniously attempts to explore it. 

oT oar ae eee, ene 


2 Adapted from a discussion guide prepared by the fiadio Child Study 
Club of the Iowa Child Welfare h Station. 
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GUIDING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Program Outline 


The World Changeth 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 


WHEN YOUTH FACES CONFUSION, PAGE 8 
TO MAKE DEMOCRACY DYNAMIC, PAGE 18 


Case Study 


As a little boy Jerry was precociously and intensely 
interested in art and artists and had already displayed 
some genuine talent. At twelve his dream of becoming 
a second Raphael practically dominated his life. 
Jerry is now in his third year of high school, and his 
shining vision has suffered complete and apparently 
permanent eclipse. 

His mother is troubled. ‘“‘Aren’t you going to paint 
any more, Jerry?” she asks at last. 

The boy’s face clouds, and his mother’s pulse 
quickens; he has not forgotten, then! But he shakes 
his head. ““What’s the use of painting and books and 
stuff like that now?’’ he mutters. 

“What do you mean, Jerry?” 

“Aw, war and everything. They don’t need artists. 
All they want is soldiers and mechanics. Painting 
won’t get you anywhere.” 

‘é But— 9? 

‘““Leave the boy alone, Janet,’”’ speaks in Jerry’s 
father. ‘‘I’m glad he’s got over it. Art’s all right for a 
hobby, but he was taking it too seriously. I don’t 
want an artist for a son.” 

But Jerry’s mother is still troubled. That dream 
meant so much to Jerry.... 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. What could Jerry’s mother have said to change 
his outlook on life, particularly his conception of the 
futility of art and literature in our present world? 


2. What do you think of the father’s attitude toward 
Jerry’s special aptitude for art? How much under- 
standing do you think exists between the boy and his 
father? How could the father help Jerry to resolve 
his conflict and to work out a philosophy of life upon 
which he could rely for personal security and emo- 
tional adjustment? 


3. In these uncertain times how can the home re- 
main the center of peace and security? How can it 
offer the optimum opportunity for spiritual growth? 


4. What is the responsibility of the school toward 
developing in youth the ability to adapt successfully 
to new conditions in a rapidly changing world? 


5. From your own experience, what factors produce 
conflict between youth and adults? What social, 
economic, and political factors in our modern life ac- 
count for much of youth’s disillusionment and con- 
flict? How may this conflict and tumult be lessened? 


6. What agencies and institutions exist in your com- 
munity to help youth realize his opportunity for 
education and his desire for leisure and the cultural 
aspects of life? Are these services less or more today 
than five years ago? 


7. What interest does the P.T.A. in your com- 
munity take in these agencies and institutions? 


8. Debate the question, “Resolved that society 
should increase its responsibility for the education and 
economic security of youth.” 
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GERTRUDE LAws, nationally known parent educa- 
tor, is director of education for women at the Pasadena 
Public Schools. In this capacity she is responsible 
for the curriculum, which ranges from the seventh 
grade through adult school. She is also prominent 
in parent-teacher work in her state. 





IRA S. WILE, M.D., is probably best known to — 
parents and teachers for his book The Challenge of — 
Adolescence. His sound scientific training and exten. | 
sive experience with adolescents have given him the 
unchallengeable right to offer suggestions concerning 
their education and guidance. 


EDGAR DALE, professor of education at Ohio State 
University, has done outstanding research in visual] 
education. He has just written a pioneer book, How 
To Read a Newspaper, which is attracting widespread 
attention. 


RuSssELL M. WILDER, M.D., is the nationally 
distinguished head of the department of medicine 
at the Mayo Clinic and, as a specialist in metabolism 
and nutrition, chairman of the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National Research Council. 

Mary A. FOLEY is assistant professor of medicine 
(dietetics) at the Mayo Clinic. She is a member of 
many important medical associations. 





PHILIP H. PARRISH, of the famous editorial page 
of the Portland Oregonian, is also the author of Before 
the Covered Wagon, the most popular book on north- 
west history published recently, and of Historic Oregon, 
the official textbook of the schools of the state. Mr. 
Parrish writes that it is his daughter, aged twelve, who 
sees to it that he keeps up his membership in the — 
Parent-Teacher Association. x 





STERLING NORTH, eminent critic and writer, is 
literary editor of the Chicago Daily News. The 
brilliance of his criticisms has won for him a national 
audience. He is the author of ten novels, including 
Greased Lightning, a juvenile novel, which was last 
year’s Literary Guild selection. 


LAWRENCE RIGGs’ interesting career includes the 
work of high school teacher, of associate in research 
and guidance, and of assistant principal. He is now 
an associate in education at Johns Hopkins University. 
His avocation is counseling young people in summer 
camps. 


RALPH H. OJEMANN, associate professor of psy- 
chology and parent education at the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, is well known for his signi ‘ 
cant findings in parent education and for his helpful — 
interpretation of these findings. 
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of both verse and prose to the National Parent- 
Teacher, contributes this month’s editorial. ‘g 
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